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Tercentenary 
Announcements 











High School Essay Winner 


In recognition of the tercentenary of 
public secondary education, high school 
students this year were asked to write a 
short essay on a phase of high school 
education, at the suggestion of Mr. L. W. 
Brooks, Chairman of Contests for the 
Celebration Committee. 

First prize, offered by Greyhound Lines 
by special arrangement with Scholastic, is 
a free trip to Washington with all ex- 
penses paid. 

A jury headed by Prof. Baldwin Max- 
well, of Iowa University, chose for this 
honor the essay written by Miss Dor- 
othy Bradford, North Central High 
School, Spokane, Washington. In _ the 
event that Miss Bradford is unable to 
make the trip, it will be awarded to the 
alternate chosen for the national prize: 
Richard J. Thornell, North Sevier High 
School, Salinah, Utah. 

Contenders chosen to represent their 
high schools in the national contest will 
each receive a Certificate of Honor from 
the Celebration Committee... 

The trip to Washington, for which com- 
plete arrangements are made by Grey- 
hound Tours, will be in company with the 
leaders in the Scholastic News Exam. men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue. Nightly 
stop-overs will be provided at interesting 
points along the route, with accommoda- 
tions in first class hotels. The winner of 
the Essay Contest trip will meet the News 
Exam. winners in Washington toward the 
last of June for a three day visit. 


Local History Announcement 


Extension of the closing date of the 
Royal ‘Typewriter Co., Local History 
Contest to May 15, 1935, prevents an- 
nouncement of prize-winners until Sep- 
tember. 


Tercentenary Congratulations 


Thirteen students were awarded national 
prizes for letters written to congratulate 
Boston Latin School upon the 300th an 
niversary of the founding of public 
secondary education. This feature of the 
tercentenary program was conducted by 
the Celebration Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association, the 
General Committee of the Scholastic 
Awards, and the Spencerian Pen Com- 
pany. 

First prize: Myron Gordon, Kenosha 
High School, Kenosha, Wis. 

Second prize: Anna Belle Crawford, 
Harrison, Ark. 

Third prize: Betty Ibbs, Lombard, II. 

Honorable Mentions 

Kathryn Kunz, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Robert Smith, Middletown, Pa. 

Catherine Wallace, New York, N. Y. 

Ila Jean Fox, Eastern High School, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Marie Metz, Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Jack Quentin Hall, Albany High School, 
Albany, Ore. 

Margaret Lockard, Kansas City, Mo. 

Emma Marie Hahn, Reitz High School, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Philip Correll, Bloomington, Ind. 

Marjorie Cooper, Point Loma High 
School, San Diego, Cal. 
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Recipe for Pleasure 
An Editorial 


single manuscript to the publisher until he had 
times. 


1: is said of Anatole France that he never sent a 
gone over it carefully at least seven 
When we told this story to a young high school 
lad he snorted cynically and drawled, “If France had 
once learned to write, he wouldn’t have had to.” 
That’s a mistaken attitude. No one ever “learns to 
write” in the sense of having no more to learn. There 
is no job that can’t be done better than it was first 
done. Anatole France’s first draft would no doubt 
have been published, but the care he took in polishing 
it is probably responsible for 
his becoming not just another 
writer, but one of the greatest 
writers of his time. 
This editorial is a plea for 


Watch an artist of any kind at his 
favorite occupation. His hands and his brain are 
busy, coordinating in perfect unity. Gradually, after 
repeated trials, with that “infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains” that some one says is genius, he sees the 
conception of his mind taking shape and evolving 
toward what he wants it to be. He does not have to 
be a manual worker, a handicraftsman, although 
every brain worker should be proud to do something 
with his hands at times. But craftsmanship may be 
present in politics or preaching, accounting or selling 
insurance. And we'll never 
get away from the necessity 
for it, no matter how easy or 
how hard, different 
life may be. 


and distractions. 


or how 








Summer is coming. If you 
g y 








the cultivation of that spirit 
of craftsmanship exemplified 
by the great French writer. 
It is a plea for the rejection of 
that lazy man’s philosophy of 
being content with anything 
that “will get by.” If you 
belong to that unhappy school 
of people whose aim is to “get 
by,” you are truly unfortu- 
nate. For you will never ex- 
perience the incomparable joy 
that follows the completion of 
a job to the best of your 
ability, the happy sense of 
pride that fills you when your 











Emerson, once said, 
book, preach a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, though he builds his 
house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path 
to his door.” This is less true than it was in the days 
when it was first uttered, but to some extent it is still 
true. Good craftsmanship, however, is not worth 
striving for because of the increased monetary reward 
it will bring you, so much as because of the many 
other rewards not measured in terms of money. 

We have spoken of satisfaction as one of those re- 
wards. Another is the ability to lose yourself in 
your work to the exclusion of all outside troubles 


sermon, or make a better 


accomplishment is not just good, but the best of 
which you are capable. 

That great American philosopher, Ralph Waldo 
“If a man can write a better 


are lucky enough to get a 
job—even if it is only deliver- 
ing ice—then do it with the 
true craftsman’s spirit. Be- * 
come the best iceman in your 
town. If you can’t get a job 
and have a lot of time hanging 
heavy on your hands, then 
turn your attention to the 
mastery of whatever sport or 
hobby you engage in. Resolve 
to become a first-rate swim- 
mer. Round out the edges in 
your tennis game. Make a 
complete collection of the wild 
Learn to build a well- 





flowers of your district. 
designed and serviceable bookcase or 
Get a chisel and a hammer and a piece of curbstone 
and see what you can do as an amateur -sculptor. 
Or tackle again the musical instrument you dis- 
carded when you quit taking “lessons”’. 

If you can think of no activity 
your imagination, look up the “hobbies number” of 
Scholastic (Oct. 27, 1934) and follow its trail of 
suggestions and references. When you find an in- 
triguing path, follow it. At the beginning it may 
be like a path that leads into a cave—a black hole— 
but it is exciting if you have the courage to go far 
enough into it to- get your eyes accustomed to it. 

Make this summer count. And whatever you do, 
bring to it the craftsman’s spirit. 


radio set. 


which excites 





N this Saturday, Willy Saun- 
ders had risen earlier than on 
school days. Thé corduroys 


his mother had washed lay 
fresh and creased across a chair. He 
slipped them on, and then the clean, 
crackling shirt, smelling a little of 
soap. With both hands, he plied the 
water-doused military brushes till 
every curl he detested on his head had 
been flattened and well glued, then he 
broke his long, brittle length and 
brought his face nearer the mirror. 
He frowned at himself, and ground 
his teeth. Gee, how he hated that 
face! 

In the empty and cold kitchen, he 
fried himself six eggs, and with a long 
spoon he got away with a pot of mar- 
malade. Upon which, he sped to the 
links. 

Everything was quiet’ when he got 
there. The caddy house was closed. 
Yesterday, Brandt, the caddy master, 
had telephoned to be here early for a 
customer, but now no one was about. 

Willy threw himself on the grass 
and relaxed to a sensuous, trance-like 
enjoyment of the fog-filtered sun- 
warmth, and the scent of flowers. 
After a time he heard steps. He 
sprang to his feet. A lady was ap- 
proaching him. A golden, shining 
lady with hair like a golden helmet. 
She was in golf tweeds, she carried a 
golf bag. “Oh,” she said, “are you 
the caddy that Mr. Brandt prom- 
ised me?” 

“Mr. Brandt told me to be here at 
seven,” he answered guardedly. 

“Well, then, you are my caddy,” 
she said. She had a beautiful voice. 
It sounded like a golden bell. Or as 
a golden bell should sound—he had 
never heard one. 

She set her golf bag down near him 
—and delicious and tumultuous sensa- 
tions overwhelmed him. He frowned; 
he turned his head and looked out to 
sea. 

She swung—a brave drive down the 
fairway. Then, together, they strode 
that marvelous course, high along that 
blue Pacific Ocean. She played a free 
and generous game, whistling her 


THE 
GOLDEN 
LADY 
By 
James Hopper 


clubs through the air with no penury 
or petty calculation, laughing if now 
and then she missed. And after a 
while she began to invite him kindly 
into the circle of her intimacy. “A 
brassie, don’t you think?” she would 
say. “A mid-iron; what do you 
think?” To which he would stam- 
mer. “Yes, I think so,” or “Yes, a 
brassie.” 

Emboldened after a time, he haz- 
arded a bit of tender advice. “Maybe 
I'd try a mashie,” he said, when she 
had said, “Brassie, don’t you think?” 
But at that very moment of poignant 
nearness his voice slipped into one of 
those gymnastics he so detested (and 
which, luckily, of late were becoming 
more rare). His voice, starting on 
“mash” in the depths of the most 
virile basso-profundo, suddenly es- 
caped him like a bubble, and lit upon 
the “ie” of the word in a little squeak 
like that of a squirrel who has just 
found a nut. 

He played safe after that. ‘“Bras- 
sie?”’ she’d suggest. ‘“Brassie,’”” he’d 
whisper back, huskily, afraid to trust 
himself. 

But all the time there was mounting 
in him a desire to do something for 
her, to do something for her into which 
he might throw his whole and entire 
being. And thus they came to the 
sixth hole. Here there was a place 
where the sea cut deep into the course 
in a sharp V-shaped fiord, precipitous 
of sides, and at the bottom of which 
the sea boiled, blue, green and laced 
with foam. There were two ways to 
master this hazard. One was to go 
around it discreetly in two strokes 
that drew the two sides of a triangle; 
the other was to send your little ball 
in a flashing hypotenuse, across the 
chasm, to a rocky plateau on the other 
side. Which saved one stroke—unless 
you missed—in which case you saw 
your ball—the water was very clear— 
reposing at the bottom of the little 
fiord, companionably with sea. urchins 
and anemones and lustrous streaming 
kelp. 

He knew what course she would 
choose. And she did!—the bold, the 
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Willy pivoted on his heels as if shot and 
started to run. 


valiant one. Whir went her driver, 
and clack the ball, her sturdy body 
wound and unwound, and off like a 
white swallow went the ball, in brave 
flight. It was making the other shore 
all right, when a breath of wind de 
flected it. It did not reach the plateau 
on the other side, quite. It struck a 
pointed rock on its edge, rebounded 
high, and went down into the chasm. 
It struck the water. “Bil-oop,’’ it 
said, and vanished. 

Here was his chance. “I'll get it,” 
he said, and started down the steep 
cliff. 

“Never mind,” she called. 
play another ball.” 

“Tl get it,” he repeated, desper 
ately, already far below her. 

He slid down a steep rudimentary 
path made by marauding caddies, 
reached the shingle, and clambered 
out on a reef. At his feet was now a 
quiet pool; at the bottom of it the little 
ball rested. Into the pool he went. 

It did not turn out very well. He 
got the ball, all right; but to get out— 
even to stay up—was another matter. 
He was a fair swimmer but he had al! 
his clothes on. And he had forgotten 
his quiver of clubs; it was still slung 
across his back, weighing a thousand 
pounds. Down he went—came up— 
down he went, the little ball fiercely 
clutched in his right hand. 

Looking up from his drowning, he 
could see her up there onythe cliff. 
like the Statue of Liberty in his his 
tory book. He could have freed him 
self of all those heavy clubs; the 
thought indeed came to him. He 
spurned it as base: it was poles apart 


“We'll 
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from the yearning for service that 
still warmed his heart in spite of the 
cold stabbings of the sea. Finally she 
hastened down and, standing on the 
end of a reef, presented him with the 
club end of the driver. He seized it, 
she pulled him to where he had a foot- 
hold. He stood dripping, his hair 
plastered, swaying—weak with sub- 
mersion and humiliation. 

She was all distress and solicitude. 
“Oh, but you are terribly wet!’ He 
snorted a negative, and started tearing 
up the cliff like a madman. When 
she caught up with him at the top, he 
had taken the wet clubs out of the wet 
bag, and was rubbing them with grass, 
and laying them in the sun. 

Here the argument was renewed. 
She wanted him to go home, to change 
his clothes but her anxiety filled him 
only with a rageful despair. As if he 
couldn’t stand being wet a little! As 
if he were.a mollycoddle that caught 
colds! Finally she saw that, obdurate 
as he was, it would be best to keep 
moving. They went on, he carrying 
the wet bag and his wet clothes, she 
swinging clubs slightly damp in spite 
of the furbishings he gave each as he 
presented it to her. ‘“Mashie?” she'd 
say. “‘Mashie,” he’d rumble, in a 
voice now thoroughly fixed to the bass 
register by the dousing. So finally 
they went back to the caddy house. 

That night Willy could not sleep. 
Or, at least, he kept waking up from 
his sleep. For a _ short time he 
wouldn’t know why; then deliciously 
he would remember; he was going to 
caddy for her again this morning ! 

By four, he could no longer stay in 
bed. He sat down at his table by the 
window, and in the rosy light of dawn, 
on a white sheet of paper spread be- 
tween Hasworth’s First Algebra and 
Locke’s Elements of Physics, wetting 
his pencil often, he wrote a poem. It 
began: 

You are like the golden moon 
In the sky, 

The blue sky 

At night. 

When he had finished the poem, he 
folded the sheet till it was a thick 
little square of paper. Fifteen min- 
utes later he was at the links. 

It was much the same kind of morn- 
ing as yesterday. High fog and a 
smooth, leaden sea. Along the course 
they went, she ahead, golden, gay and 
glorious, he behind, knees bent, 
glowering with love. “What a funny 
boy,” ‘she thought, and was kind to 
him. 

He was carrying the little wad of 
poetical effusion palmed in his right 
hand. Every now and then he screwed 
up his courage to the point of offering 
it to her, but always, before he could 
do that, all the courage would unwind 
again. When they came to the sea 
chasm, scene of yesterday’s heroism, 
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she discreetly took the long way 
around and sacrificed a stroke. 

They were back. The wondrous 
day was over, Saturday and Sunday 
were over. Only blue Monday ahead 
now—blue Monday after blue Monday 
—a life of blue Mondays. And the 
poem, squeezed, limp with sweat, was 
still in the palm of his hand. 

But she said, considering, “I’m 
going to go out every day, early like 
this.” 

Her eyes—each was like the big 
star Venus when seen at dawn—were 
on him; she cocked her golden head. 
“You go to school?” 








James H opper 


James Hopper 
was born in Paris 
(1876) and came 
to the United 
States when he was 
eleven years old. 
He has a degree in 
law from the Uni- 
versity of Cali- 
fornia; has taught 
French at his uni- 
versity; has been a 
reporter on various San Francisco news- 
papers; served on the editorial staff of 
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the end of the war. His home is in 
Carmel, California, which is the scene of 
“The Golden Lady.” We give you this 
story as a kind of light but delectable 
dessert to top off. the heavier and more 
serious dishes we have been serving you 
throughout the semester. 











“High,” he said (which was tech- 
nically correct; he had just entered 
high school). 

“You couldn’t caddy early, before 
school,’ she considered. “No. Of 
course. It would make you too tired 
for school.” 

Tired! To go about the links with 
her! Tired! And school. What was 
school ? 

“T don’t get tired,” he growled. 

“Really?” 

“Naw-aw !” 

“Then you'd be willing to caddy to- 
morrow? Early, like today?” 

Willing! Gee-ee-ee! 

“Sure,” he said. 

For two weeks every morning he 
walked the links with her and the 
clouds. He hardly slept at night; he 
kept waking up with inexhaustible ex- 
citement. And all day afterward he 
was no good; he floated in a trance, his 
being in abeyance till morning should 
come again, and the walk along the 
sea. In school he sat with drooping 
jaw; he looked like an idiot; and, 
when called upon by the teacher, 
started so violently the whole class 
laughed. He was slipping every day 
now a little wad containing his lyric 
into the golf bag. With no result thus 





far; a peep into the bag every morn- 
ing showed him the little wads still all 
down there at the bottom. He was 
adding stanzas at night. Such as: 

And you are like the edelweiss 

On the edge of the precipice, 

Sweet, sweet flower, ever, 

Ever, ever, ever beyond 

My reach. 

Marching along behind her, laden 
with golf bag and emotion, there were 
moments when he dimly suffered. 
This came from a way she had of 
laughing at times. 

It should have charmed him; it 
was a charming manifestation. But 
somehow it did not bring him into her 
intimacy as when she said, ““Brassie?” 
or ‘“Mashie?” It had a tendency, in 
fact, to leave him out. Bending over 
the club before striking, in the cus- 
tomary waggle, suddenly she would 
laugh. Just a little; low, to herself. 
It was a pretty sound, between the 
cooing of a dove and the rippling of 
a brook. 

On the Thursday of the second 
week, he managed at last to deliver 
his verse. Getting ahead of her, he 
dropped the rumpled little wad to the 
green. Three times he did that with- 
out success. She walked by without 
noticing, and he had to run back and 
pick it up. But the fourth time she 
called out, “Oh, Willy—is that 
yours?” She had the small wad in 
her hand. His heart was beating like 
a drum. 

“It’s yours,” he said. 

“But, no... .” She was surprised. 

He wasn’t going to give way to 
panic this time. “It’s for you,” he 
said harshly, scowling fearfully. 

“Oh!” 

She unfolded the paper, spread it 
out; she gave him a swift look, then 
read. He gazed out into the distance 
and suffered. 

She read. She re-read. How slowly 
she read! 

“Why, Willy!’ he heard her ex- 
claim. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. 

“You write verse! Why, that’s 
nice! You must keep this, Willy. 
Don’t throw it away... .” 

She was reading again. “It’s for 
you,” he blurted. 

“Oh, it’s for me. Oh, thanks, 
Willy. Let me see, where shall I put 
it?” She started to slip it into her 
sweater pocket. But it was a shal- 
low pocket. “No,” she said. “I 
know!” I'll put it into the golf bag!” 
Which she did, where there were al- 
ready twelve others. 

And they went on, he at once bit- 
terly disappointed with the result, yet 
still sweating with fright at what 
might have been. He could not keep 
his eye on the ball; two balls were 
lost. ... 

Friday was a splendid day, and 

















then came Saturday morning. As he sat 
on the caddy bench, waiting, her coupe 
drew up, and almost right away he saw 
that she was not alone. In the coupe with 
her was a man. 

The door flew open. They came out; 
two there were, with their clubs; they 
came toward Willy, and Willy was already 
hating the man. He was a firmly knit in- 
dividual, definite in outline, and solid. His 
nose was clear-cut and nobly bronzed— 
not burned in patches like Willy’s. His 
sports clothes, of a subtle blend of heather 
hues, fitted perfectly, his bare head was 
meticulously clipped, a little brush mus- 
tache just below the nose gave him the 
look of one arrived and secure. 

They approached, swinging side by side. 
“Hello, Willy,” she said carelessly. “Is 
there another caddy here? I asked Mr. 
Brandt yesterday to have one.” 

But no other caddy was here. They 
waited; no one appeared; the man kept 
pulling impatiently at his little mustache. 
“Couldn’t he take both bags?” he said at 
length, looking at her and not at all at 
Willy, whose insides forthwith began to 
writhe with hatred. — 

But she, stanch, was saying, “Oh, no! 
It would be too much! It would be too 
much, Willy, wouldn’t it?” 

“Naw!” said Willy, ferociously. “I c’n 
carry both!” 

She now remembered a small courtesy 
forgotten. “This is Willy,” she said to the 
man in introduction. “Willy, this is my 
husband, Mr. Hammond.” 

Her husband! That a goddess like that 
should have such a thing as a husband! 
Drivers under arms, companionably, they 
started for the tee. And, shouldering both 
bags, Willy followed. 

What a difference between this and yes- 
terday! They strode along, these two, 
ahead, chatting, smiling at each other, all 
each other’s, giving no attention at all to 
Willy. And Willy saw that she was fall- 
ing into her old trick—that soft laughing 
to herself which made him so uneasy. 
And now it was having to do with some- 
thing she was telling the Hammond indi- 
vidual, in murmurings, with head down 
over waggling club. And each time she 
did this, the man threw toward Willy a 
swift look, in which there was curiosity 
and a sort of contemptuous -amusement. 

And now, as they went on from tee to 
tee, the man was playing some sort of a 
teasing game with her. He was saying 
things which evidently she did not want 
heard—and saying them just low enough 
so they could not be heard, yet loud 
enough to keep her in fear that they 
would be heard. She was reproving and 
pleading. “John! John!” she _ begged. 
And “John!” she finally cried, quite 
angry. 

But it was too late. Willy had heard. 
“Take the brassie, Edelweiss.” Willy had 
heard. 

And instantly he knew what had been 
said before. “Take the click, Golden 
Moon.” And, “How about’ the mashie- 
niblick, Sweet Flower?” 

Willy pivoted on his heels as if shot, and 
started to run. 

He ran—straight across the fairway, all 
the way home. He burst into his little 
room. For a moment he stood there, at a 
loss, like a man with a toothache. Then 
he saw his bed and dived for it—and 
buried his head in the pillow... . 


He stayed away from the links till Sat- 


urday. But that morning he suddenly 
leaped out of bed, rushed into the bath- 
room and seized his razor. It was too 
much, he was too lonely. No matter how 
ridiculous she might make him feel. No 
matter if that odious husband was along. 
No matter anything—if only, once more, 
he could carry her clubs, on the cliffs, along 
the sea. 

There was no one about the caddy house. 
He waited a long time, and when someone 
did appear, it was the caddy master. 

“Where—where are the Hammonds?” 
stammered Willy. 

“The Hammonds? They went long ago. 
He had only a short vacation. They’ll be 
back next year.” 

Willy went on with life. Heavily at 
first, then with a returning zest he could 
no longer hold down. He was graduated 
from high school, went to college, where 
for two years he was a famous tackle, and 
was caught: by the war. The year after 
the Armistice, and the next one, he spent 
at the Beaux Arts. Five years afterward 
he was a rising New York architect, who 
already had been talked about because of 
his designs. 

A summer vacation came; he went out 
West to visit his parents. So it was that, 
after an absence of fifteen years, one early 
morning he stood once more on the West 
Coast golf course where he had caddied in 
his youth. He stood there, no longer a 
caddy, but a man who, accustomed to 
such magnificences, in a moment, negli- 
gently would say, “Get me a caddy, will 
you?” 

Which he did say. And drew a lean 
over-tall, pimply boy, at whom he looked 
a long moment in retrospective sympathy, 
then drew his driver, and started to loaf 
over the course. 

But his mind was wandering. He 
stopped short once, and burst into a 
merriment that frightened his caddy. This 
was because of certain lines which had 
drifted back to him— 


You are the edelweiss, 
Sweet flower, sweet flower, sweet 
flower, sweet flower. 
“what the heck—oh, yes— . 
Ever beyond my reach! 


“Like the edelweiss,” he quoted aloud. 
And went off into a new roar. Then there 
came a questioning of himself. He re- 
membered that he was not married. How 
was it he hadn’t yet married? He was 
almost thirty now. Yet, he wasn’t mar- 
ried. 

He threw a hurried glance backward 
over a series of pleasant little affairs that 
had dotted the last ten years. Pleasant 
they had been. But—little. 

Stalking along, hitting the ball, he 
began to worry about himself. “I was at 
a very impressionable age when that hap- 
pened to me,” he said to himself, thinking 
of that period when he had written the 
plaintive verse. “Could it be that I'm 
now suffering from a complex? A fixa- 
tion? On a lady, hitter of vigorous drives, 
with blue eyes and, for hair, a helmet of 
gold? That would be regrettable. Such 
ladies are not easily found, and that one is 
now forty. Ill have to consult an analyst.” 

“No,” he decided, after his next stroke. 
“It’s my slice I had better have analyzed.” 

And thus he came to the link cut by the 
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fiord, and bravely essayed the difficult shot 
across. But the ball, not quite making 
the safe plateau on the other side, and 
striking an angular rock, flew back in a 
disastrous parabola. It struck the blue 
and green water at the bottom on the 
chasm. 

Willy—whose name now was William 
R.—slid down the cliff to the water, and 
walked out on a reef. For a moment he 
debated diving for the ball, then decided 
not to push the resemblance that far. In- 
stead, he threw out a new ball, tried the 
over-water shot once more, and this time 
succeeded. ia : 

The course now was straight for some 
distance, and he became aware that some- 
one was playing over ahead of him. A 
woman, alone. 

She was a good golfer. With a clear- 
cut, vigorous swing. But he was gaining 
on her. Not a slender body; a firm, ro- 
bust, matronly body. But still beautifully 
pliant. He liked her swing. 

The sun now ate up what remained of 
the fog, and shone clear; and simultane- 
ously the head of the lady ahead became a 
shimmering helmet. A silver helmet—no, 
golden—no, silver—no, just between silver 
and gold—that was it! 

He was still gaining on her. And now 
she stopped under an oak by the side of 
the fairway and courteously signaled him 
to play through. 

He came up. “Thanks,” he called out 
as he neared. He saw why he had had 
trouble over her hair. It had been pure 
gold, and now it was sprinkled with silver. 
But her voice—that was frosted gold. 
“I’m in no haste at all this morning,” she 
said, 

He halted. “Come to think of it, I’m 
not, either,” he said. 

Upon which they both laughed—it being 
that kind of a morning. 

Having failed to start again on his way 
soon enough, he had to say something 
more: 

“You are playing alone?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered, a little sur- 
prised at finding herself asserting some- 
thing so evident. 

“So am I,” he said. 

They both waited, poised, in silence. 

“It’s a bit lonely,” he suggested, “going 
along like that all by one’s self. How 
would it be—if we joined forces?” 

“We'll do that,” she decided. 

So they went on together. She was a 
good sort. She was a great sort: She 
larruped the ball. She laughed when she 
made a bad shot. And she was nice to 
her caddy; she pretended to lean heavily 
upon the lad’s judgment. “Brassie?” she’d 
say. “Mashie?” Except that now and 
then she would get mixed up, and then 
it would be to Willy she said “Brassie?” 
or “Mashie?” 

But whenever she wasn’t looking, he in- 
spected her with a quick glance; and 
whenever he wasn’t looking, she inspected 
him with a quick glance. 

“You know this course well, don’t you?” 
she said after a while. 

“Used to travel over it a good deal,” 
he answered. “Fifteen years ago.” 

After a while they stood on a green. 
She said: “I have an apology to make to 
you—Willy. That was a very, very rot- 
ten thing I did—fifteen years ago. Be- 
traying a confidence. A mean, petty thing 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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The Boy 
Who Tried Too Hard 


HAVE known many thousands 

of small boys and girls, happy 

ones and gloomy ones, peaceful 

ones and fighting ones, funny 
ones and those who are not as funny 
as they think they are; I have known 
very, very good ones and decidedly 
very, very bad ones; and after we 
have become acquainted—it often 
takes a long while, because they spend 
a lot of time sizing me up—but when 
at last these youngsters find that. I am 
not going to make fun of them or scold 
them; when they find that I am not 
even going to give them advice, un- 
less they ask for it; well, when all 
that’s settled between us, one question 
always comes up. I wonder if you 
know what it is. They always_ask, 
“Do you know what I’m going to be 
when I grow up?” And then they tell 
me all about it. 

I have watched many of them grow 
up and very few ever become what 
they think they are going to be. 

Well, what are you going to be 
when you grow up? It is the most 
exciting mystery because it is all about 
you, the hero, and you, the heroine. 
It is the most exciting mystery story 
ever written and that’s because it 
hasn’t been written yet. 

One of the chapters in “What are 

you going to be” is “Where are you 
going to be when you grow up?” A 
farmer’s boy in the West—and 
it was a very poor family— 
would have been most astonished 
if some magician had whispered 
to him that some day he would 
be in charge of men unearthing 
valuable minerals in India, 
China, and South Africa, and so 
make a big fortune for himself. 
But he really went to those 
places and did make the big 
fortune. A barefoot boy along 
the Mississippi, with hardly any 
chance to go to school, would 
have been amazed if that same 
magician had told him that when 
he grew up he would write great 
books and that some day he 
would stand in England to re- 
ceive the most honored degree in 
the world from the Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford. Well, 
that really did happen to him. 

While you are studying your 
French for tomorrow, wouldn’t 
it startle you if you could fore- 
see that some day you yourself 
would be actually in France with 
thousands of French people 


By Hughes Mearns 


Author of “Creative Youth” and “Creative Power” 


shouting around you while you were 
winning a great world’s championship 
for America! 

Well, I knew the boy who won that 
championship and I- knew him when 
he was a boy. But if that magician 
had whispered to him when he was 
still a boy, “You are going to be a 
great tennis champion when you 
grow up,” that boy would not have 
been astonished at all. He would 
have said, “I know I am!” He was 
that kind of boy, and they always get 
into trouble. 

When the lazy boy brags about 
what he is going to do, he is punished 
and justly. But when the boy who is 
not lazy tells what he thinks he can 
do, we all join in punishing him just 
the same. And that’s not right at all. 

This boy was not a lazy boy. He 
not only played tennis but he worked 
hard at it. He used to coax every- 
body to serve tennis balls at him. 
“Serve harder!” he would always say. 
And he never was discouraged when 
he couldn’t return the tough ones. 
“T’'ll get "em some day” he would say; 
“serve harder!” 

He wore everybody out. Then he 
hired one of the professionals at the 


tennis club to serve swift ones at him. 
The man gave him some pretty siz- 
zling smashes. ‘“‘Serve harder!’ the 
boy would always say. And he never 
was discouraged when he couldn’t re- 
turn the tough ones. “I'll get ‘em 
some day,” he would say; “serve 
harder!” 

This wasn’t bragging. It was a 
plain statement of fact. And the boy 
had the funniest grin that just took 
all the bragging out of his words. It 
was one of those ear-to-ear grins, with 
the mouth closed, you know. It was 
like a fish trying to laugh. 

Well, when the boy had tired 
everybody out, including the profes- 
sional, he would get himself a box 
of tennis balls and practice serving. 
Hour after hour he would bang that 
ball. And always with speed, terrific 
speed. The older men would say, “Slow 
down, boy. You can’t expect a ball 
to go that fast and still drop inside 
the service line.” “I'll do it some 
day,” he would say, always with that 
fish-like grin. They would say, “If 
anybody could serve that fast and 
still keep the ball inside, nobody could 
ever return it.” “When I get this 
serve right,” he would say, “nobody 

can return it.” 4 

They laughed. He grinned. 
They were wrong. The boy was 
right. When he finally got that 
serve going the way he wanted 
it, nobody could return it. No- 
body in America. Nobody in 
England, Poland, Belgium, 
Germany, France—nobedy any- 
where. He became the champion 
tennis player in the United 
States, then the champion of 
England, then of many other 
countries, and, finally, one day 
in France he defeated a great 
French champion and so that 
boy became the champion tennis 
player of the world. 

And yet when he was a boy 
he was punished for trying too 
hard. When he was playing with 
others he would practice his 
swift serve. He would swing 
up on his toes and shoot that 
ball with all his strength. He 
tried so hard that he would al- 
most fall forward in his stagger 
toward the net. He tried so 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Do You Talk or Converse? 






BOUT a year ago a certain 
group of employees suffered a 
large reduction in their sal- 
aries. One of them remarked, 

“I’m afraid the art of conversation 

will come back for me this winter.” 

Frankly, I was puzzled by his state- 

ment. “What do you mean? [I said. 

“Haven't you always conversed?” 
“No,” he replied. “Amidst the 

hurry and flurry of the ‘boom’ days, 
we just talked. After some gossip, 
a few compliments and the like, we 
were ready to be entertained. Thus 
came the movie and the whole era of 
commercial entertainment. I, for one, 
can’t afford so much of it any more 
and I know many friends in the same 
condition. Therefore, we'll try to 
find interesting topics about which 
really to converse. For talk to be- 
come a genuine conversation, it must 
be of mutual benefit and satisfaction 
to all concerned.” 

As I pondered over this man’s 
statement, I realized he was right. 
There is a vast difference between a 
conversationalist and a mere talker. 
Mere glibness and fluency do not in- 
sure success in the fine art of conver- 
sation. The worst example of the 
present plight of conversational abil- 
ity is the average reception. Every- 
body just chatters and nobody listens. 
Conversation is rarely ever heard at 
such a gathering. The story is told 
of a man who decided to try a little 
experiment. He went from one group 
to another, at a reception, saying, 
“My mother-in-law committed suicide 
yesterday,’ and being answered, 
“How charming!” and “Isn’t it too 
delightful!” 

Even the home has not escaped this 
deplorable condition. In one of his 
essays Bruce Barton tells the story 
of the young people in a certain 
family. They found it impossible to 
entertain themselves after the evening 
meal. One of the daughters dialed 
the radio nervously from station to 
station; the boy picked up a magazine, 
thumbed over the pages restlessly and 
tossed it aside; the second girl sug- 
gested bridge but the others failed to 
agree; finally the boy proposed the 
movies; and the first girl said in des- 
peration, “We can’t sit here.” 

Then the father quietly laid down 
his book and delivered a bit of wis- 
dom. He sympathized with their 
nervousness in an age of action and 
energy; but he suggested they learn 
the secret of just sitting still for a 
time, reading a book or conversing 
with the family or friends. 








By C. R. Gilbert 


I am not advocating a return to the 
“good old days,” for modern times 
have too many advantages in the form 
of improved newspapers, better and 
larger libraries, radios, motion pic- 
tures, and other advancements. At 
the time the present tendency of so 
many folk to be virtual slaves of com- 
mercial entertainment is pathetic. It 
gives one a feeling of satisfaction to 
know that he and his friends could 
profitably and pleasantly spend some 
time together without paying for their 
entertainment. When a man admits 
that he and his friends wouldn’t or 
couldn’t converse for a time with 
profit and pleasure, he is losing much 
of his individuality and independence. 

Outstanding men and women are 
usually good conversationalists and 
realize the importance of continually 
cultivating that ability. It matters 
little whether a person is engaged in 
professional life, is a salesman, a 
social worker, wife of a business man, 
or secretary for a boss with a one- 
track mind, he or she will find the 
ability to converse well leads to con- 
fidence and trust. One early morning 
a young lady called on Mrs. Robert 
W. Bingham, wife of the United States 
Ambassador to England. She was as- 
tonished at the large number of news- 
papers prepared for Mrs. Bingham to 
read. She comments, however, that 
it is obvious that a woman who almost 
every night in the year must meet 
people of international importance is 
expected to be an excellent conver- 
sationalist. Tonight it is politics, to- 
morrow it is art, and the day after a 
book or play that has caused a new 
conversation, 

“Well,” say the young people, “we'd 
like to improve our conversational 
ability; we know it would be an asset 
to our personalities. But how can it 
be improved? What shall we do?” 
And that is a fair question. In the 
first place, try to find interesting 
things to say. The acquisition of 
this information cannot be made the 
object of a school or college course 
in conversation, since that art has no 
definite subject matter. Any subject 
within the range of human knowledge 
or speculatien may, under given cir- 
cumstances, become a topic of conver- 
sation. Preparation for general con- 
versation includes the whole range of 
the individual’s experiences: reading, 
thinking, travel, contact with interest- 
ing persons, with the theater, with 
business, with politics—in short with 
all phases of life. Add to this, care- 
ful observation and the habit of put- 











ting into words what one has read and 
observed. 

The very best conversationalists are 
careful to keep informed in the ‘sub- 
jects in which the people they meet 
are particularly interested. In one 
of the comic strips not long ago, the 
leading lady, Etta Kett, was having 
trouble attracting a certain boy. She 
asked her father how a salesman 
secured the good will and attention 
of a prospective customer. “Converse 
with him on subjects in which he is 
interested,” replied Mr. Kett. Etta 
soon learned that the boy was inter- 
ested in boats, so she studied up on 
them. The next time she met the boy 
she made a remark about his boat, 
using nautical terms. He was amazed 
to learn that she was interested in 
boats. The rest was easy—for Etta. 

Secondly, apply the Golden Rule. 
The good conversationalist will be 
sincere in what he says, while the 
mere talker will be affected and arti- 
ficial. Moreover, don’t be one of 
those antagonizing bores who is for- 
ever talking about himself and his 
affairs and troubles. Further appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule should re- 
mind a person that one fundamental 
of the art of conversation is to be a 
good listener. I once knew a young 
lady whose physical attributes were 
not outstanding, but. she was very 
popular because she was a good con- 
versationalist and a particularly good 
listener. An outstanding listener has 
usualiy formed the habit of asking 
intelligent questions. Abraham Lin- 
coln was one of the greatest question 
ers of his day. He used this method 
to help satisfy his great desire for 
knowledge and to show others he was 
sincerely interested in the discussion. 
The best conversationalists have a 
sympathetic understanding of those 
about them. They need to know 
what others are thinking and feel- 
ing. 
Charles Lamb tells the story of the 
poet Coleridge, who was always a 
great talker, and occasionally a rare 
conversationalist. He had the habit, 
when meeting acquaintances on the 
streets, of seizing a button on their 
coats and then closing his eyes and 
beginning to talk. While his eyes 
were closed, he would pour out a tor- 
rent of words concerning matters that 
interested him very much, whether or 
not they interested the one to whom 
he was talking; and being unable to 
see the distress signals of the other 
man, he charged straight ahead. One 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Josephine W, Zoe Akins 
Johnson Play 
Novel “The Old Maid” 


HE Pulitzer prizes, recently 
announced at the annual sur- 
prise party of the Columbia 
School of Journalism, have 

created the usual excitement, criticism, 

head-shakings, I-told-you-so’s, and 
general furore. New York’s Great 

White Wayfarer, Walter Winchell, 

jumped the gun last year, you'll re- 

member, and informed the waiting 
world of the decisions of some of the 
preliminary juries—decisions which 
were later changed by the Columbia 
advisory committee so that in the end 
everything was in more or less of a 
mixup. But this year the secret was 
carefully guarded, and no one, not 
even publishers nor the lucky authors 
themselves, knew where the finger was 
pointing until President Nicholas 

Murray Butler made the official an- 

nouncement. Up until that moment 

it was anyone’s race. 

While local wiseacres were wager- 
ing hotly on either Stark Young’s 
So Red the Rose or Victoria Lincoln’s 
February Hill, Josephine Johnson’s 
lovely Now in November quietly took 
the novel prize, and although that 
perennial dissenter, George Jean Na- 
than, disagrees in his usual violent 
manner, most of the critics seem satis- 
fied with the choice. Written with 
unusual restraint and dignity in an 
author so young, the book tells of ten 
years of poverty and fear, of drought 
and tragedy on a farm in the Middle 
West. Lewis Gannett likens it to 
Willa Cather’s early Nebraska novels, 
and to Knut Hamsun’s Growth of the 
Soil in its beauty and strength and 
intensity. And never once, for one 
paragraph, does the reader get away 
from the spell of the author’s quiet 
and beautiful prose. Josephine John- 
son lives in Webster Groves, Missouri. 
She is in her very early twenties and 
her only other published work con- 
sists of a handful of short stories in 
magazines. 

The selection of Zoe Akins’ adapta- 
tion of Edith Wharton’s The Old Maid 
has not met with the satisfaction of 
critics or the public, who loudly point 
out that such a piece of made-over 
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Audrey Douglas 8. 
Wurdemann Freeman 
Poetry Biography 


lavender and old lace is outmoded in 
this year of so many examples of good 
play-writing. Be that as it may, and 
in spite of the fact that there seems 
to be some question about the eligibil- 
ity of an adaptation of a novel, The 
Old Maid has its champions and has 
enjoyed a healthy run in New York 
this winter and spring. Zoe Akins is 
also from Missouri but lives at present 
in Pasadena, where she works for the 
lucrative movies. In the last 16 years 
she has had 15 plays produced on 
Broadway, which is probably a record. 
Declassé and The Greeks Had a Word 
For It are probably her best known. 

The poetry award for 1935 was 
perhaps the biggest surprise of all. 
In a year that boasted Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s best-seller, Wine From 
These Grapes; Jesse Stuart’s Man 
With the Bull-Tongued Plow; Paul 
Engle’s American Song about which 
such a hue and cry was raised; John 
and Henry Lommax’s American Bal- 
lads and Folksongs; Genevieve Tag- 
gard’s Not Mine to Finish, and James 
Agee’s Permit Me Voyage, a new voice 
was listened to and recognized in 
Audrey Wurdemann’s volume, Bright 
Ambush. Miss Wurdemann (who is 
Mrs. Joseph Auslander) was born in 
Seattle and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. By the time she 
was 16 her poems had appeared in 
some of the foremost magazines and 
in seven anthologies. She is now com- 
pleting a new collection of poems, The 
Seven Sins, to be published in the fall, 
and is working on her first novel. 

R. E. Lee, by Douglas Southall 
Freeman (4 volumes) was the obvious 
and unmistakable choice for the biog- 
raphy prize. It has been described 
by Stephen Vincent Benet as ‘“‘a book 
that reads, not like a novel, but like 
a man’s life,” and is an enduring 
monument to the memory of that great 
and loved general of the South. Dr. 
Freeman has been working on the 
biography for 19 years. He was born 
at Lynchburg, Va., was educated at 
Richmond College and Johns Hop- 
kins, and is now editor of The Rich- 
mond News Leader. 


> 


Charles McLean 
Andrews 
History 





Arthur Wrock 
Washington 
Dispatches 


Another undisputed prize went to 
Charles McLean Andrews for his first 
volume of a series to be called The 
Colonial Period of American History 
in which the author elaborates on his 
new but obvious thesis of the part 
our American Colonies played in Brit- 
ish Imperial economy and administra- 
tion. The author is Farnam Profes- 
sor of American History, Emeritus, at 
Yale University, and is one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished historians. 
Born in Connecticut, he has lived most 
of his 72 years in New England and 
has devoted his attention chiefly to 
the history of the American colonies. 

The journalism awards went to the 
Sacramento Bee for ‘the most disin- 
terested and meritorious public service 
by a newspaper;” to’ Ross A. Lewis 
of the Milwaukee Journal for his car- 
toon “Sure I’ll Work for Both Sides ;” 
to Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times for his Washington dispatches ; 
and to William H. Taylor, yachting 
editor of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 
for his articles on the America’s Cup 
races last September. | (Eyebrows 
have been lifted and editorials writ- 
ten about this particular award for 
a piece of sports reporting in the face 
of so many important crises in the 
chaotic year of 1934. But the award 
was for the reporting as such, not the 
subject). 


Recent Pulitzer Winners 


NOVEL 


1930—Oliver LaFarge, “‘Laughing Boy.” 
1931—-Margaret Ayer Barnes, “‘Years of Grace.” 
1932—Pearl S. Buck, ““The Good Earth.” 
1933—T. S. Stribling, “The Store.” 
1934—Caroline Miller, “Lamb in His Bosom.” 


PLAY 


1930—Marc Connelly, ‘““The Green Pastures.” 

1931—-Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Allison’s House.” 

1932—George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind, 
“Of Thee I Sing.” 

1933—Maxwell Anderson, “Both Your Houses.’ 

1934—-Sidney Kingsley, “‘Men in White.” 


, 


POETRY 


1930—Conrad Aiken. 
1931—Robert Frost. 
1932—George Dillon. 
1933—Archibald MacLeish. 
1934—Robert Hillyer. 
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POETRY 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


RDINARY folk may cry, “Look at 
the stars!” and add some simple ad- 


jective like bright. Listeners can 
hardly be impressed with stars by these 
words; they must look at the stars them- 
selves. Gerard Manley Hopkins says: 
Look at the stars! Look, look up at the 
sky! 

Oo look at all the fire-folk sitting in the 

air! 

Here is a new vision of stars declared 
by an immediate, exclamatory voice. Hop- 
kins’ poetry abounds with such new no- 
tions of the world. The voice in his 
poetry almost always speaks with—no, not 
emotion recollected in tranquillity—but 
with passion instantly rich with fresh 
realizations and words. Of course, Hop- 
kins labored long to achieve this effect. 

Hopkins wrote in what he called “sprung 
rhythm,” which harks back to literary tra- 
ditions centuries older than the simple-to- 
thump-out rhythms familiar to most of us. 
in ordering words into this rhythm, Hop- 
kins paid masterly heed to the pitch, 
accent and duration of syllables. (These 
three principles may be seen in the word, 
echo; the first syllable is unavoidably 
pitched higher than the second syllable; 
the first syllable is the more accented; the 
second syllable is the longer in sound.) In 
Hopkins’ poetry the speaking voice is an 
expressive, musical instrument as_ surely 
as is a singing voice or a violin. Listen- 
ing to the music of repeated consonants 
and vowels, of rising and falling sounds, 
of quickened or retarded rhythms, Hop- 
kins often took one simple theme and skill- 
fully prolonged it: much as a musician 
can evolve a long musical composition 
from one simple tune. So he did in the 
following poem, the theme of which may 
be stated as “Is there any way to keep 
beauty from fading? No, none.” 


The Leaden Echo 


How to kéep—is there dny any, is there 
none such, nowhere known some, bow 
or brooch or braid or brace, lace, 
latch or catch or key to keep 

Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, 
beauty ... from vanishing away? 

© is there no frowning of these wrinkles, 
rankéd wrinkles deep, 

Déwn? no waving off of these most 
mournful messengers, still messengers, 
sad and stealing messengers of grey? 

No there’s none, there’s none, O no there’s 
none, 

Nor can you long be, what you now are, 
called fair, 

Do what you may do, what, do what you 
may, 

And wisdom is early to despair: 

Be beginning; since, no, nothing can be 
done 

To keep at bay 

Age and age’s evils, hoar hair, 

Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying, death’s 
worst, winding sheets, tombs and 
worms and tumbling to decay; 

So be beginning, be beginning to despair. 

O there’s none; no no no there’s none: 

Be beginning to despair, to despair, 

Despair, despair, despair, despair. 


Hopkins’ genius for new and apt meta- 
phor (difficult for many) is more appar- 
ent in this brief poem. Here he warns us 
that in trying to improve a country scene, 
unwittingly, we, with a few strokes, may 
ruin it. 


CORNER 





Binsey Poplars 


(Felled 1879) 
My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, 
Quelled or quenched in leaves the leaping 


sun, 
All felled, felled, are all felled; 
Of a fresh and following folded rank 
Not spared, not one 
That dandled a sandalled 
Shadow that swam or sank 
On meadow and river and wind-wander- 
ing weed-winding bank. 


O if we but knew what we do 
When we delve or hew— 
Hack and rack the growing green! 
Since country is so tender 
To touch, her being sé slender, 
That, like this sleek and seeing ball 
But a prick will make no eye at all, 
Where we, even where we mean 
To mend her we end her, 
When we hew or delve: 
After-comers cannot guess the beauty been 
Ten or twelve, only ten or twelve 
Strokes of havoc tnselve 
The sweet especial scene, 
Rural scene, a rural scene, 
Sweet especial rural scene. 


Difficulties of Hopkins’ poetry cannot be 
studied here. Often they are due to pe- 
culiar metaphor or to the omission of such 
colorless words as of, like, a, and which. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889) 
studied at Oxford, and later became a 
Jesuit priest. Only a few of his contem- 
poraries knew his genius. Since the pub- 
lication of his poems edited by Robert 
Bridges, 1918, modern poets have increas- 
ingly turned to him as a master. His let- 
ters recently appeared in book-form and 
attracted wide attention. 

—DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from Poems. of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, copyright, 1918, by Ox- 
ford. University Press. 

Virginia Hanes, who wrote to the Poetry’Corner 
about Sara Teasdale, failed to give her address. 


The Golden Lady 


(Concluded from page 6) 











to do. I’ve been ashamed of it ever since, 
Willy!” 

To his astonishment he found himself 
red as a beet. 

“It’s O.K.,” he assured her. “I was 
laughing. over that, only a little while 
ago.” 
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She straightened. “You mustn’t laugh, 
Willy. Not about that. It was a sweet, 
sweet thing—you were a sweet boy. I 
hope you haven’t changed much.” 

There wasn’t a good deal to say to that, 
so he didn’t say anything. But now she 
had slipped back into a habit that re- 
called to him old days. An old uneasi- 
ness of old days. Once more she seemed 
to be entertaining an idea all her own, 
which very much amused her. 

They came to a place where the course 
turned toward home, and here was a tele- 
phone booth under a tree. “Could you 
lend me five cents?” she said. “I want to 
telephone,” she explained. 

She was in the booth for some time. 
Her voice came faintly through the closed 
door. He heard the last of her conversa- 
tion: “All right, then. We'll lunch to- 
gether; you, your father, and I.” 

She seemed more merry than ever as 
they coasted back toward the clubhouse. 
She slapped her ball brilliantly, took great 
chances, and had the luck of a demon. 
And thus they came to the clubhouse; 
and on the veranda a beautiful young 
woman was sitting in filmy summer things, 
who raised her hand to Willy’s partner in 
greeting. s 

Willy halted, about to make for the 
men’s dressing-rooms and showers, but, 
“Come along,” said his partner. “There’s 
someone I want you to meet.” 

“Luella,” she said, when she had got 
there, with Willy, “this is Mr. William— 
William.” 

“Saunders,” Willy prompted. 

‘“Saunders. Who has been kind enough 
to accompany me around the links. Mr. 
Saunders, my daughter, Luella.” 

Willy stood there, a young man of the 
world, yet with no worldly manners. at 
all, but very simply frozen. Frozen by 
the intensity with which he was making 
note of a natural law seldom presented to 
him with such completeness. That which 
seems perfect, nature can make still more 
perfect. For Luella, there before his 
eyes, was an almost absolute replica of a 
young woman for whom he had caddied 
fifteen years ago. Except that, with the 
same golden helmet of hair, instead of 
wide blue eyes, went wide brown eyes— 
an improvement of delicious effect, so ad- 
mirable as to leave him speechless. 

“If you'll pardon me,” said Perfection, 
“I shall leave you to freshen up before 
lunch.” And left him with Perfection 
Plus, still speechless. 

Fifteen minutes later, having placed 
flowers on the table reserved for them, 
Mrs. Hammond, from the dining-room, 
cast a look through the window upon the 
veranda outside. 

The two young peuple were still there. 
No longer frozen. Luella, still in her 
chair, Willy on the veranda rail, close. 
And there was semething about the group 
they made, the composition of it, which- 

Which abruptly caused her, her husband 
appearing just then for luncheon appoint- 
ment, to rush toward him and plant upon 
him a passionate kiss. Some time had 
passed since she had done this, and his re- 
flexes were a little rusty; it was on the 
nose he received the kiss. He backed away 
a bit, and looked at her, astonished. 





Reprinted from Collier’s Weekly, by 
permission of the author. 
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English Section 


The Law of the Bungle 


By Jack Goodman and Albert Rice 


AWN-SPAWNING is_ very 

bad of course. But if you are 

resigned to the fact that you 

never will be a _ smooth- 
tongued, witty chap, you would be 
better off, far, far better off, if you 
decided to stick to Yawn-Spawners 
rather than take the chances of mak- 
ing faux pas. 

How, you may inquire, does one 
make a faux pas? Let’s see. 

You are, shall we say, at a party. 
There is a moment’s lull in the gay 
chatter. You make a remark to the 
person nearest you—a remark that 
rings clearly through the room. There 
is an immediate dead silence—more 
ominous than the one which had oc- 
curred before you spoke. Surprised, 
you look about to find a cluster of 
faces staring at you—in amazement— 
in amusement—or in high dudgeon. 

Hastily you check over what you 
have just said. To your horror, you 
find that it was not at all what you 
meant. You cannot move. You can- 
not speak. You look despairingly at 
the floor, hoping to heaven that it will 
open up and swallow you. But it re- 
mains grimly shut—and oh, how you 
wish your mouth had! 

You have, in short, committed a 
faux pas. And the only comfort you 
can get out of it is the knowledge that 
you have joined the great army of 
foot-swallowers—and that someone, 
at some time, has undoubtedly said 
something far worse. 

A well-known example of _ this 
treacherous, omnivorous quality of the 
faux pas is the story of the lady and 
the famous financier whom she had 
invited to tea. 

The lady was naturally a nervous 
type, and she became more than 
usually high-strung upon the sudden 
appearance of her small son during 
the conversation that preceded the 
serving of refreshments. She was 
sure that the little boy was going to 
make some devastating comment upon 
the abnormally large nose possessed 
by her visitor. Time and again she 
saw her child eyeing the nose curious- 
ly. And it was large, that she was 
forced to admit to herself. Several 
times, she was convinced, she had cut 
short one or another frank reflection 
with a frantic, but judiciously timed: 
“Sh-h-h-h, Johnny, little boys should 
be seen and not heard!” 

Finally, to her intense relief, the 
nurse appeared and _ summarily 
ushered the child to the nursery. Just 
then, the maid came in with the tea. 
With a happy sigh, the hostess turned 
to her guest and said: “And now, Mr. 


X, will you have one or two lumps 
with your nose?” 

There are three fundamental causes 
for verbal bungling. The first general 
cause of foot-swallowing is ignorance 
of the nitroglycerin possibilities in the 
words and sentences we employ. 

Certainly, “Serves him right!” is 
the universal reaction when you pause 
to consider the disaster which over- 
took the young American who found 
himself seated next to the eminent 
Chinese, Wellington Koo, at a diplo- 
matic banquet. Completely at a loss 
as to what to say to a Chinese, this 
young man, with a touch of genius 
such as may be detected only in 
real faua pas-makers, said: “Likee 
soupee?” 

Mr. Koo smiled and nodded. - Sev- 
eral moments later, when called upon 
to say a fewewords, he delivered a 
brilliant little talk in flawless English, 
sat down while the applause was still 
resounding, turned to the young man 
and said: “‘Likee speechee?” 

What would you have done, for in- 
stance, if you had been in the posi- 
tion of the socially prominent lady in 
the transcontinental train? Her plight 
has long since become popular legend, 
more terrifying than any ghost story. 

She knew she had somewhere before 
seen the woman who had just got on 
the train. And she was in a complete 
dither when that woman, catching her 
eye, came rushing over, all smiles, ex- 
claimed: “Why, my dear, how won- 














(Text_and drawing reprinted from “I Wish I'd 
Said That,” copyright, 1935, by courtesy of Simon 
and Schuster.) 


derful to find you here!” and then 
proceeded to indulge in a stream of. in- 
timate reminiscence which patently 
showed a thoroughly close previous 
relationship with our friend. 

Clawing frantically into her mem- 
ory in a desperate effort to recall who 
under the sun her companion was, the 
poor woman suddenly heard the un- 
known say: ‘“—and my brother was 
mentioning you just the other day!” 

In her panic, she seized this scrap 
of information with pathetic eager- 
ness. She said: ‘Yes—yes—your 
brother! What—what is he doing 
now?” 

The unknown appeared momentar- 
ily puzzled. Then she stiffened. “He 
is still,” she said icily, “President of 
the United States!” 

Such errors should be confined to 
the very young, those who are having 
their first adventures in the exciting 
jungle of words. We don’t criticize, 
we hail, the schoolboy quoted in 
Boners who, when asked to give the 
reason for Achilles’ invulnerability, 
informed his teacher that “Achilles 
was dipped into the River Styx until 
he was intolerable.” 

But in the case of the adult who 
has floundered beyond his depth, our 
amusement is for the most part com- 
bined with gratification—as in the 
stock faux pas, which probably oc- 
curs at least once each day somewhere 
in the world, in. which the young 
woman says: “Aren’t you the man I 
met at the horrible party at those im- 
possible Willoughbys’?” and is an- 
swered with the frigid: “Quite pos- 
sibly—I am Mr. Willoughby.” 

The second major cause of ‘foot- 
swallowing is plain, every-day hasti- 
ness. Hastiness gives rise to the 
eagerness blunder, the sort made by 
the young hostess. Sometimes this 
eagerness to please, sometimes eager- 
ness to impress. Eagerness to please, 
of course, caused the boner pulled by 
the Mayor of a small English town 
when he introduced Stephen Leacock, 
the Canadian teacher and author, to 
the townsmen. 

“To think,” he mused impressively, 
“that years ago England populated 
Canada with felons, rogues and con- 
victs—and now they are coming back 
to us!” 

And the preacher hurrying through 
his sermon accounted for a beauty as 
he placed his hand upon his heart and 
gave a puzzled but interested congre- 
gation the following information: “My 
friends, I have in my heart a half- 


warmed fish.” 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Boy Who Tried Too Hard 


(Concluded from page 1y 


hard that he often looked silly and the 
crowd would laugh. And when he failed, 
as he so often did, the crowd would laugh 
all the louder. 

He didn’t act often as if he heard that 
laugh, but I know he did. I was watch- 
ing him all the time, and wondering about 
him. It hurt, that laugh; from his own 
friends, too. I think he was really puz- 
zled by it. 

My sympathy went out to him. I saw 
him try return after return and fail. He 
went after everything and just never 
gave up because he didn’t get them. Once 
when the crowd laughed at a failure, I 
was standing almost beside him, for he 
had come sprawling and reaching way 
off the court. “Good try!” I said. He 
looked up and grinned. 

Then one day in mixed doubles he tried 
so hard that he didn’t give the lady a 
chance. He played his own side of the 
court and then he would run over and 
take returns from her and play her side 
too. Once the lady stepped off the court 
and held up her hands to the crowd as 
much as to say, “I guess I’m not needed 
around here any more.” 

He played marvelously for a short time 
in that game. The swift serve was work- 
ing at last. And his returns were sizzling 
in, shots just impossible to get back. He 

ave everything and he took everything. 

e was wonderful. And then he suddenly 
woke up, for the crowd was jeering him, 
and he seemed to realize his mistake; for 
he kept to his own side after that and 
gave the lady a chance, but his play went 
to pieces. .He lost the last shot and the 
set and the crowd booed him, a terrible 
punishment. 

He was only a young boy and he had 
much to learn. Well, he learned it. We 
all do as we grow up. Some learn it 
faster than others; that’s all. No finer 
sportsman, no more unselfish generous 
player, ever existed than this boy when 
he grew up and became a man, William 
T. Tilden. 

They accused Bill Tilden of selfishness 
when he was a boy. They were wrong. 
It was not selfishness at all. It was just 
trying too hard. Bill Tilden was always 
a friendly, unselfish sportsman, boy and 
man. 

When he became a great success and 
everybody gathered around to tell him 
what a fine fellow he was, what do you 
suppose he did? Well, he -would often 
slip away and nobody could find him. He 
would be off to meet a gang of kids who 
wanted to learn how to play tennis. And 
Bill would give them hours and hours of 
hard work. 

And Bill never laughed at them, you 
can bet on that. Certainly not for try- 
ing too hard. Some of these youngsters 
perhaps confided to him that they hoped 
to be champions some day. And you can 
be sure Bill did not make fun of them for 
that. I can see that long grin on his face 
as he would say, “Sure you can be. Just 
keep on trying.” 

And some of them did become cham- 
pions. Some of the top ranking tennis 
players today in America were among 
those kids. They think Tilden is the finest 
fellow that ever fought a battle. And 
so do I. 

We all make mistakes when we are 
young. That’s why we stay young so 
long; so we can make a lot of them and 
get rid of them. Now here’s a funny 
thing. Those who work hard and keep 
on trying make more mistakes than those 





BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 
ARROWSMITH. By Sinclair Lewis 


This is the story of a doctor who meant 
to kill disease rather than to cure patients, 
a research scientist, one of the company 
to whom we owe the disappearance of yel- 
low fever, the fact that children no longer 
die by thousands of diphtheria, the fact 


’ that you don’t see many people nowadays 


with smallpox scars on their faces. You 
would think, wouldn’t you, that a real 
benefactor to the race like this would be 
honored in his lifetime and glorified after 
his death? Well, I don’t belieye-you could 
tell me offhand the name of the man to 
whom thousands of people owe insulin 
and relief from diabetes, or even the name 
of the first doctor who used antitoxin for 
diphtheria, much less the names of any 
of the long line of patient experimenters 
who tried and failed and tried again be- 
fore at long last that antitoxin was made 
possible. For such devotees of science are 
anonymous workers: other scientists know 
their names, but rarely the general public. 

Martin Arrowsmith is a plain American 
doctor who even when he was a medical 
student in the Middle West had a pas- 
sion for pure science. One professor en- 
couraged it; his fellow-students were 
chiefly interested in getting profitable 
practices. He became an-interne, a gen- 
eral practitioner, a public health officer, 
and also a married man. Leora is the 
finest woman Sinclair Lewis ever put into 
a story: she stands by her husband’s 
dream of pure science. I cannot tell you 
all the turns and tests and troubles of his 
career: the high spot of the story is his 
experience in the West Indies, where he 
goes to test the value of his treatment on 
the victims of a plague epidemic. ‘This 
West Indies section is tremendous; Lewis 
never reached such dramatic power in 
other books. The story is not over till 
Leora is dead—of plague—and Arrow- 
smith married again, and rich, and pros- 
perous, and completely unhappy; and at 
last, starting all over again with his ex- 
periments, poor and happy. I don’t won- 
der this is Mr. Lewis’s own favorite of all 
his books. . 


Twenty Years At Hull House. 
By Jane Addams 

If you are interested in social. better- 
ment, if you would like to know what city 
life was like a generation ago in America 
and some of the reasons why it has 
changed, if you are wondering how you 
can help to make your own city a finer 
and better place, I think you will like 
Twenty Years at Hull House. Miss 
Addams has written another book that fol- 
lows along right after it and continues her 
long career, but begin with this first one, 
for it has, besides all I have said, a beau- 
tiful record of her youth and her educa- 
tion. I remember, when first I read this, 
being struck by what she says about get- 
ting to work, if you know what your life- 
work will be, without spending too much 
time in getting ready to go to work. Her 


‘own work has made life a different mat- 


ter for thousands of young people and old 
ones too. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








who never try at all or who give up with- 
out half trying. The hard workers are 
not always popular, you know. 

Folks may often laugh at you just be- 
cause you try too hard. When that hap- 
pens to you, just remember Bill Tilden 
and—grin. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


CHALLENGE 


In mesozoic days a war, 

However short, went quite as far 
As those du Pont equips, or Krupp; 
Like us, they ate each other up. 


Challenge to Death (Dutton) is a series 
of articles by fifteen outstanding English 
writers who have collaborated in the 
cause of peace. Knowing that war can- 
not be averted unless we face the issue 
boldly and intelligently the book dis- 
cusses such fundamentals as the causes of 
war and the results, the price of peace, 
the meaning of Fascism. Vera Brittain 
wrote the foreword; Storm Jameson edited 
the whole. Contributors include Rebecca 
West, Julian Huxley, J. B. Priestley, 
among others. A good book to read if you 
would know more about the forces that 
make for war. 


NEW DRESS 

The Saturday Review of Literature has 
just had its tenth birthday, and has given 
itself a new format to mark the celebra- 
tion, and very handsome it is too. The 
size has been reduced to something easier 
to hold and read (the dimensions are prac- 
tically those of Scholastic), the pages (of 
better paper than formerly) have been 
increased to 40; there’s a good picture 
page of literary celebrities by a more-or- 
less candid camera; and the contents are 
up to the standard the magazine has had 
for all these past ten years. Vol. XII. 
No. 1 offers an article by Ellen Glasgow: 
a new long Stephen Vincent Benet poem 
—“Ode to Walt Whitman”; and the usual 
discriminating reviews beside the regular 
departments we're all used to and would 
mourn had they fallen by the wayside in 
the shuffle. 


PRIZES 

In less than an hour after the Pulitzer 
prizes were announced on the evening of 
May 6, Clayton Hamilton, sometime mem- 
ber of the drama jury, was on the air 
with objections to the list in general and 
the drama selection in particular. All 
this is particularly interesting and amus- 
ing in view of the fact that in an article 
in the May Mercury called “The Poor 
Pulitzer Prizes” Mr. Hamilton says that 
he has great faith in the then unannounced 
prizes for 1934. . . . You'll find another 
discussion of literary prizes in general 
in the April English Journal, in which 
Professor Fred B. Millett of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago questions the idea of 
whether or not the awarding of literary 
prizes furthers the cause of good litera- 
ture. 


ANNIVERSARY 

May 31 marks the 50th anniversary of 
the death of that great French poet and 
novelist, Victor Marie Hugo, whose Les 
Miserables you have probably: seen by 
this time in the movies. But admirable 
as this new movie version is, there’s more 
Hollywood in it than Hugo, and you'd 
better read the book. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL URGE 

Living with Books, by Helen E. Haines 
(Columbia Univ. Press) is a book de- 
signed primarily for librarians, but good 
for anyone interested in an authoritative, 
well-written guide to book selection. At 
the end of each discussion of the various 
classes of literature (Biography, .His- 
tory, Poetry, Drama, Fiction, etc.) there 
is a selected list of 50 books for the 
delectation of anyone with the bibliograph- 
ical urge. 
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Social Studies Section 


oing to School by Mail 


RE you one of the probable June 
graduates whose lament is, 
“I wish I could go away to 
college, but I guess I’ll have 

to go job-hunting instead”? 

The necessity of earning a living 
need not prevent the really earnest 
student’s going on with his education. 

If you are so fortunate as to live in, 
or near, a city there is the pos- 
sibility of Saturday, or evening, 
classes in a college or in a large high 
school offering post-graduate courses. 

For all of us there is the possibility 
of correspondence courses. But only 
the conscientious, persistent student 
can succeed at correspondence courses. 
Human nature being 
what it is, the mor- 
tality in some cor- 
respondence courses 
is so high that only 
ten out of every 
hundred who began 
the course finish it. 

Despite glib sales- 
men, and glittering, 
enticing advertise- 
ments it is much 
harder to study at 
home than in school. 
Most students need 
the threat of regu- 
lar check-ups by 
tests, and class- 
room recitations to 
make them work, 
It takes will power 
to seclude oneseif 
from the family to 
study. Often there come snags that 
seem to demand a teacher's explana- 
tions. Many times studying at home 
means concentrating in the midst of 
distractions. 

And even after you have decided 
that you are capable of “boning things 
out” for yourself, and that you can 
“keep plugging away” you must con- 
sider whether the thing you want to 
study can be profitably studied by 
mail. The best plan is to discuss the 
matter with some acquaintance who 
is doing the thing you want to do. 

If you want to take up a profes- 
sion it might be wise to investigate 
the laws of your state. Only in 
Nevada, Georgia, and Alabama will a 
law degree from a correspondence 
school do you much good, because 
those states are the only ones that 
permit any responsible citizen to take 
the bar examinations without a de- 
gree earned in residence at some ac- 
credited law school, or an apprentice- 















By Hartge Cortelyou 


ship in some law office. Most states 
consider correspondence school courses 
inadequate for any branch of therapy 
from hospital nursing, medicine, chiro- 
practic, and chiropody to veterinary. 

As a matter of fact very few states 
recognize degrees earned from com- 
mercial correspondence schools, which 
have no residence students. If the 
work you want to do requires a col- 
lege degree you can scarcely profit by 
enrolling in a strictly correspondence 
school. 

On the other hand, there are several 
universities which offer correspon- 
dence courses carrying college credit. 
One can earn anywhere from. six 

credit hours to three 
years college credit 
by correspondence, 
depending on _ the 
school where one 
wants to graduate. 
4 Chicago, California, 
Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Wisconsin all 





Top—Regular study hours are essential. 

Center—Learning dressmaking by mail. 

Bottom—The corner of a boy’s room be- 

comes his radio station and a source of 
instruction. 


give correspondence course credit. 

If you are not interested in college 
credits there are many reliable com- 
mercial schools which can fill your 
needs. But in choosing your school re- 
member that correspondence schools 


contain their share of frauds and 
racketeers just as do all other legiti- 
mate businesses. 

The best plan is to choose a school 
that advertises in some magazine that 
investigates its advertisers. Beware of 
“Get Rich Quick” advertisements. If 
the vocation you wish to follow has 
professional, or trade, journals write 
to several of the schools which ad- 
vertise in them. Then study their re- 
plies carefully. Remember that the 
cheapest is not always a bargain. Read 
their glowing promises with a sane 
logic. Be wary of the school that 
makes promises of too brilliant a 
future, or guarantees a job, for you. 
Discuss the matter with a teacher, or a 
friend who is doing what you want to 
do. 

Columbia, and many of the state 
universities offer home study courses. 
Besides such cultural subjects as 
French, or English literature, courses 
are offered in many of the home in- 
dustries such as poultry-raising, weav- 
ing, canning, etc. 

Though the smaller schools have no 
correspondence courses many of them 
will accept credits earned by mail 
from the larger institutions. So if you 
expect to go to college later write to 
the school of your choice. If it will 
accept correspondence credits write 
to those universities offering corre- 
spondence work to see what credits 
you can earn. 

Having chosen your course, and 
your school you may be able to find 
another student to study with you. If 





one of your teachers has promised to 
help you, all the better. 

Time and money spent for corre- 
spondence courses are well invested, 
if one remembers that going to school 
by mail is a challenge to, one’s per- 
severance, ingenuity and intelligence. 
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Beauty Supplants Squalor 


How One City Solved Its Slum Problem 
By GEORGE RANDALL McCORMACK 


George Rogers Clark School, Vincennes, Indiana 


14 
NE of the paramount fea- 
tures of the President’s pro- 
gram is that which calls for 
improvement in housing con- 
ditions through the elimination of 
slums. Throughout the United States 


communities have responded to the 
President’s appeal and demolished un- 
desirable tenement districts. How- 
ever, in many instances conditions 
have not been improved, but made 
worse, through failure to provide suit- 
able living quarters for those forced 
to vacate. Possibly the outstanding 
example of what a community can do 
to improve its appearance and health- 
fulness, through 
the razing of a 
slum district, and 
at the same time 
elevate the stand- 
ards of the unfor- 
tunates forced to 
inhabit such quar- 
ters, is to be found 
in Vincennes, In- 
diana, where an 
experiment in ap- 
plied sociology is 
being completed by 
the’ local Emer- 
gency ‘Relief Com- 
mittee that is 
attracting nation- 
wide comment and attention. 
Faced with the problem 
of providing suitable living 
quarters for the residents of 
Pearl City, a _ river-front 
squatter settlement, soon to 
be demolished to permit 
completion of the George 
Rogers Clark Memorial proj- 
ect, the Relief Committee 
decided to erect a model, 
tax-free village where rent 
would be within the means 
of those of limited incomes, * 
and where healthful living €& 
conditions could be main- 
tained amidst attractive surroundings. 
Pearl City, a collection of nonde- 
script hovels lining the river bank 
just beyond the Memorial, came into 
existence about 30 years ago. The 
settlement, so named because the in- 
habitants, who depend chiefly upon 
mussel fishing for a livelihood, occa- 
sionally found valuable pearls, has 
long been an eyesore to the commu- 
nity. Unsanitary conditions there con- 
stitute a menace, and the city has 
tried, unsuccessfully, at various times 
to have the place abandoned. The 


plan to beautify the riverfront in 
keeping with the Memorial offered the 
long-sought opportunity, and the Re- 
lief Committee evolved its plan for a 
model village. 

The plan for the village, which has 
been named Sunset Court, calls for 20 
houses, arranged in a quadrangle, 
with a four-acre court in the center. 
There are fourteen houses of two 


rooms each; and six- of three rooms. 
The houses are constructed of brick, 
and covered with green asphalt roof- 
ing. Each house has a small porch, 
facing the center court; a drilled well; 
coal shed and chicken house; and mod- 








The walls inside 
The floors 
Each room has three 
windows, 3 x 5 feet, and a glass pan- 


ern sanitary unit. 
are smooth white plaster. 
are cement. 


eled door. The two-room houses 
measure 14 x 30 feet; the three-room 
houses, 14 x 42 feet. The average 
cost of the houses is about $300. That 
figure includes $3 for drilling the 
well; $16 for the sanitary unit; and 
$27 for the coal shed and chicken 
house. 

As rapidly as the houses are com- 
pleted, aged persons and married 





couples with children, who now live 
in Pearl City, are given first oppor- 
tunity to rent them. The lease which 
a tenant must sign requires that he 
pay a fee of $1 per year as rent. He 
must agree to keep the house and its 
surroundings clean and in: good re- 
pair. He must agree to: work two 
days each month on the site, and to 
help keep the center court and play- 
ground in good condition. He must 
conduct himself properly. In return, 
the Relief Committee guarantees him 
police protection and freedom from 
taxation on the real estate. 

The land upon which the: village is 
being constructed was do- 
nated by the city. The brick 
came from buildings wrecked 
to make way for the Clark 
Memorial, and from unsightly. 
dilapidated structures through- 


The top picture shows one of 
the two-room houses at Sunset 
Court in Vincennes, Indiana, 
built to house inhabitants of 
Pearl City, a river-front squat- 
ter settlement shown below. 


out thie city. ~ All 
labor, save that of 
general — superin- 
dent, is supplied 
through FERA. 
The city engineer 
does the survey- 
ing and advises on 
technical ques- 
tions. Landscap- 
ing is under the 
supervision of the 
city park superin- 
tendent. Neces- 
sary funds were 
donated by citi- 
zens of Vincennes. Additional land 
for gardens, and for the erection of a 
church, has been donated. 

What has been accomplished in 
Vincennes by the Emergency Relief 
Committee is possible wherever civic- 
minded leaders can be found to take 
the initiative. The Vincennes Emer- 
gency Relief Committee, a non-profit, 
non-salaried organization composed of 
25 of the city’s leading men and 
women, was founded in 1932 to pro- 
vide for the business-like purchase 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Primitive man believed the spring run 
of SALMON was a gift of the gods to 
appease hunger after the long winter. 
The tasty fish provided a welcome change 
in diet. Improvement in general health 
was noticeable. 

Today we know these benefits were due 
to the splendid food values of the 
SALMON, a fine body-builder, supply- 
ing essential minerals, iodine and phos- 
phorus, and those necessary vitamins, 
A, D, and G. It is superlative energy- 
food and contains fats, badly needed 


after winter rigors. 


By modern canning methods this rich 
“pork of the sea” is now stored and can 
be had at any season. Technological 
advances and modern merchandising 
methods put it on a price level that makes 
it available to all purses, thereby raising 
the standards of living another degree. 
Any day in any grocery, you may pur- 
chase for a few cents, in scientifically 
safe, hermetically sealed, flavor-preserv- 
ing cans, a portion of that gleaming silver 
horde that comes out of the sea, thereby 
securing an abundant supply of health- 
building food for which, like primitive 
man, you should give thanks. 


No, 9 in Scholastic’s series of 
food posters for high school 
students. Prize winning sal- 
mon poster written by Kirk 
Stevenson, Sequoia High 
School, Redwood City, Cal. 


See next pages for complete announcement 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 









1* PRIZE 


Kirk ae High School, Redwood City, Cal. 
‘eacher: Mr. Van Patten. 
Sets of "Colitere National Encyclopedia. 







e 
2°¢ PRIZE 
Mery Concad, of Olney Springs High School, Olney 







Teacher: Harriette Alford. 
Rand-McNally 12” Floor-Stand Globes. 





3°? PRIZE 

William H. McBurney, Welsh High School, Welsh, La. 
eacher: Miss E. A. Alleman. 

Sets of Funk and Wagnalls Encyclopedia. 







4» PRIZE 


Jeanette Fleener, Moscow High School, Moscow, Id. 
Teacher: Miss Julia Hunter. 
Rand-McNally Table Globes. 










5 PRIZE 


Mary Hemesath, of Holy Ghost Aceeoy Techny, Il. 
Teacher: Sr. Leonora, S.S; 
Rand-McNally International > 








6" PRIZE 


Hazel Williams, Citronelle High School, Citronelle, Ala. 
Teacher: Miss Margaret Allman. 
Funk and Wagnalls Practical Standard Dictionaries. 
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7 PRIZE 


Rita Burkhart, St. Mary’s High School, Portsmouth, O. 
Teacher: Sister Mary Theophane. 
Rand-McNally Economic Atlases. 









8 PRIZE 


Robert MacCanon, of Albia High School, Albia, Ia. 
Teacher: Miss Mary Kissich. 
Rand-McNally Premier Atlases. 






































ANNOUNCING THE WINNERS 


@) Ths alan Wasa Coke 


These 200 Students Win the New 
Rand-McNally Map of Europe for their Classrooms 


4 Masses 
Abbott, Lewis 


Cannell, Herbert Benson 
Cannon, Mildred 
Casey, Ruth 
Chamberlin, Ruth 


Collins, Margaret 
Conrad, 
Cooley, Dorothy 
Cullen, — 
Cuz, 
Seohtene Howard 
DeMonte, Elizabeth 
DeVeau, Mary 
Durrsma, Olive 
Dickinson, Tom 
Eagan, Frances 
Edwards, Ellerie 
Ensign, Mary 

leener, , = ae 
Foanes, Ovida 
Fritzmeier, Dorothy 
Fuqua, Mildred 
Gay, — 
Genova, 
Geyer, Harold 
Gibbs, Emmett 


High School, Butte Falls, Ore. 


School 


Olympia H.S., Olympia, Wash. 
Mesa U. H.S., Mi 


Grafton H.S., Grafton, Mass. 
Cathedral H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Stamford H.S. 


itamford, Conn. 
St. Peter’s & Paul’ 's, Boonville, Mo. 
Weirsdale H. S., Weirsdale, Fla. 
Philip H.S., Philip, S. D. 

St. Joseph H.S., Fremont, Ohio 


._ Portsmouth, Ohio 
Lord Baltimore H. s., Millville, Del. 
High School, Pyatt, Ark. 
Woodsville H S., Woodsville, N. H. 
d HS., , Tex. 
Salem H.S., Salem, S. c 
Phoenix U. H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 
a HS., Sioux City, Iowa 
Weir H.S., Weirton, W. Va. 
East Jr. H. S., Binghamton, oo. 
Olney Springs H.S., Olney Springs, Colo. 
West HS., Madison, Wis. 
St. Agnes, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Northern H.S., Flint, Mich. 
Sheridan H.S., Sheridan, Wyo. 
Stevens H.S.; Rumford, Me. 
Cass Tech es Detroit, Mich. 
High School, Carrington, N. D. 
Topeka HS. Sg Kans. 
Topeka Ce HS., , Topeka, Kans. 
7H Ss. 1 ‘ood, Ohio 


Gainesville HS. Gainesville, Fla 

w H.S., Moscow, Idaho 
Denfela H.S., Duluth, Minn. 
Tarentum HS., Tarentum, Pa. 
Jr. H.S., Texarkana, Ark, 
Laurinburg Inst., Laurinburg, N. C. 
Rittenhouse Jr. H.S., Norristown, Pa. 
High School, Bonesteel, S. D. 
Gordonsville H.S., Gordonsville, Tenn. 
Visitation School, a Aaa Towa 
a HS., Glassboro, N 3 








Sr. M. Cecelia 
M. 


Cunstotts Atwood 
Sr. Leonora, S. Sp. S. 
Mary E. Hoffman 
Miss Pauline Watts 
mae, 5 F, Bailey 


Paul Hurd 
ag Cales 





Teacher 
Elizabeth Crockett 
C. L. Souther 
Dora Munson 

. Mary Teresita 
Miss Nichols 
Miss I. K. Pease 















Miss H. E. Phillips 
Mrs. H. R. Matthews 










E. Maxwell 





ES. bay 













Nelsor 
Noona 
Nordst 
O'’Con: 
Olowir 
Orr, E 
Osborr 
Owens. 
Page, , 
Parrett 
Parson 
Pierce, 
Pike, E 
Pope, | 
Pruder 
Quitne 
Radclif 
Ramse 
Ratclif 
Redder 
Reese, 
Reidne: 
Robert: 
Rogers, 
Rosette 
Rothe, 
Schrenh 
Shaw, I 
Sheets, 
Shy, Ni 
Sibley, 
Simons, 
Smith, | 
Sorenso 
Sparks, 
Staples, 
Stein, V 
Stevens 
Stacken 
Stowe, 1 
Stuive, 
Sutliff, 
Swensor 
Swordes 
Taylor, 
Teach, ] 
Terrell, 
Thomas 
Tidmore 
Undeck, 
Wadeph 
Ward, GC 
Woaterm 
Wegmar 
Weidma 
Weiser, | 
Whitwor 





Jankowski, June 
Jenkins, Doris 
Jensen, 

Johnson, Caledonia 
Johnsoa, John 
Jolski, Stella 

Jones, Virginia 
Kaiser, Melvin 
Keesler, Irene 
Kern, Vivian 

King, Edna 
Kingsley, Madeline 
Kitchen, Elva 
Kline, Helen 
Kremmel, Gwendolyn 





Mayeux, Lovenia 
Meadows, Ardell 
Meadows, Laurel 
Micholski, Norma 
Mobley, Zerelda 
Moody, Charles 
Monissey, Walter 
Morgan, Walter 
Morrow, Louise 
Murphy, Elizabeth 
Nachtsheim, Mary 
Donald 


Nordstedt, Roberta 
O'Connell, Mick 
Olowinale” Clement 

Orr, Eunice 
Osborne, Samuel 
Owens, Lucille 
Page, Jeanne 
Parrett, Mildred 
Parson, Cecil 
Pierce, Pearl 
Pike, Barbara 
Pope, Rei 

Pruden, Joseph 
Quitney, Elsie 
Radcliffe, Raymond 
Ramsey, "Jo ‘oO. 
Ratcliff, Alvin 
Redden, Edna 
Reese, Grace 
Reidner, William 
Roberts, Joseph 
Rogers, Virginia 
Rosetta, Marion 
Rothe, Marschal 
Schrenk, Esther 


Sibley, Irma 
Simons, Blossom 
Smith, Evelyn 
Sorenson, Garth 
Sparks, Richard 
Staples, Ruth 
Stein, Vera 
Stevenson, Kirk 
Stackenwalt, Phyllis 
Stowe, Delight 
Stuive, Walter 
Sutliff, Ruth 
Swenson, Phyllis 
Swordes, Monigne 
Taylor, Margaret 
Teach, Lois 
Terrell, Elton 
Thomas, Arthur 
Tidmore, Alva 
Undeck, Clement 
Wadephul, Irene 
Ward, Grace 
Waterman, Ruth 


Willineae Hazel 
Williamson, A. 
Windell, Harold 
Wise, William 
Wison, — 
olak, Joseph 
Wolfe, Raymond 
Zidon, Frank 
Zivonia, Cecilia 


St. Michael Central Le. Chicago, Ill. 
Aquin HLS., Free a5 
Sandstone Pub. 1, Sandstone, Minn. 
A. Hamilton Jr. HS., Cleveland, Ohio 
Durham Sr. H.S., Durham, N.C. 
Mount Mercy ‘Aca., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Painted Post H.S., Painted Post, N. Y. 
St. Frances School, a alan Neb. 
Clifton H.S., Clifton, N. J. 
St. Bernard, Breaux Bridge, La. 
Providence ‘Aca., Vanccuver, Wash. 
Whitehall H.S., Whitehall, N. Y. 

., Horicon, Wis. 


. Lincoln H. i 
New Haven H.S., New Haven, Conn. 
Lincoln H.S., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


Albi S., 
Welsh H.S., Welsh, La. 
St. Mary’s School, Lykens, Pa. 
Watauga Academy, Butler, Tenn. 
Highland Inst., Guerrant, Ky. 
Bryan H.S., Bryan, Ohio 
Cathedral H.S., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
School for Blind, Alamogordo, N. M. 
Rossville H. S » Rossville, Kans. 
Roosevelt H. S., Dayton, Ohio 
Searels 1% lancheville, La. 

ba Leaksville, N. <a 
Las Las Vegas 7% S., Las Vegas, N. M 

eart School, Fort Dodge, ‘Towa 

High School, Portage, Pa. 
Elkton H.S., Elkton, Md. 
Punchard H.S., Andover, Mass. 
Centralia H.S., Centralia, Ill. 

. Benton H.S., Ft. Benton, Mont. 
Convent of Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, Mo, 
St. Gertrude’s HS., Cottonwood, Idaho 
Pontiac H.S., Pontiac, Mich. 

Rindge Tech. School, Cambridge, Mass. 
High Scien iSedgwick, Kans. 

Rosary H.S., Bozeman, Mont. 
Academy H. ‘s., Erie, Pa. 

High School, Wellsville, Kans. 

B. G. Washington H.S., Norfolk, Va. 
High School, Paoli, Ind. 


Bastrop H Ss. Bast me La. 
Garfield H.S., want aute, Ind. 
Jones Mr te S., ene 4 Ala. 


Bay City H. x Bay City, Oregon 
Concordia Col., Milwaukee, Wis. 
High School, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Aquinas H.S., LaCrosse, Wis. 
Central H.S., Washington, D. C. 
Pontiac Sr. H.S., Pontiac, Mich. 
Blackshear H.S., Blackshear, Ga. 
Senior H.S., Texarkana, Tex. 
Towson H.S., Towson, Md. 

St. Mary’s H.S., Morris, Minn, 
High School, Natchez, Miss. 

St. Aloysius H.S., Kansas City, Mo. 
University H.S., Boulder, Colo. 
Chattanooga H.: s., Cha 

Ashley H.S., Ashley, N. D. 
Benson Poly. H. S., Portland, Ore. 
Chardon H.S., Chardon, Ohio 
Harlan H.S., Harlan, Ky. 

eee H, y gg ol aa 

High Sc 





St. Regis o reite H S., St. Regis’ Falls, N. Y. 


N. Sevier H.S., Salina,’ Utah 


Lg HS., 

High School, N "Fairfield, ‘Ohio 
Sequoia H.S., Redwood City, Cal. 
G. Washington H.S., Danville, Va. 
Fairchild H.S., Fairchild, Wis. 
High School, Sylvan Grove, Kans. 
High School, Nowata, Okla. 

High School, Killdeer, N. D. 

Visalia H.S., Visalia, Cal. 

Castle Rock H. S., Castle Rock, Wash. 
Lancaster H.S., Huntington, Ind. 
Lubbock HS., ‘Lub bock, Tex. 

Humes HS., Memphis, Tenn. 
Maloekoff H.S., Malakoff, Tex. 

Northeast Cath. H. S., Phila., Pa. 

Tomah H.S., Tomah, "Wis. 

Byrd Line, Lumberton, Miss. 

High School, Bayard, Neb. 

Freeb' H.S., Freeburg, Mo. 

Acton H.S., Acton, Ind. 

Claflin, 

Roosevelt Jr. HS S., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pomaria H.S., Pomaria, Ss. C. 


N. Central Hs., Spokane, Wash. 
Citronelle H.S., Citronelle, Ala. 

High School, Northampton, Pa. 

West H.S., Aurora, Ill. 

Hogansville HS. Gi pean a 
Woodrow Wilson H.: is, Middlcconn, Conn 
Guthrie H.S., Guthrie, Okla. 

High School, "Graft .N. D. 

St. John’s School, ‘Alester, Okla. 

Las Vegas H.S., Las Vegas, Nev. 


Miss Follin 
iat Hampton E 


ag R. B. Chamberlin 
Sr. Mary Adorine 

Miss LS Scanlan 
iss Thompson 

Ella LaPerriere 

Louise Gouse 

Iida B. Kirkpatrick 

H. G. Loy 

Mary Kissick 

Miss E. A. Alleman 

Sr. M. Beatrice 

Elizabeth Shull 


Caroline Schaeffer 
A. E. Callegare 


Mary Marshall 
. Mary C 


Mother Thompson 


K. Goepper 
Ruth Young 
Sr. M. Mileta 
Alice Gaggin 


Miss James 

Gladys Gilpen 

Miss F. B. Phillips 
Mrs. nehie 

J. T. Pendleton 
Martha Cramer 
Maurice Pettit 
Prof. E. Hattstaedt 
Mrs. A. T. 


Grace Heitsch 


aud Dean 
Mr. D. R. Armstrong 
Miss Platt 
Sr. Carmena 
Pearl Guyton 


Miss E. M. Rolstcn 
Arminda Smallwood 
John Laemmer 

Miss Haight 

Mrs. Jessie Allyn 
Mavoureen Rice 
Margaret Watch 
Mildred Cunningham 


Elsie Henderson 

Mr. Van Patten 

Mrs. Nora Hill 

Viola Wade 

Esther Rockey 
Theodora Stavely 
Gladys Brainard 

W. J. Sanders 

Ruth Huston 

Scott Smith - 
Dorothy Lomax 
Jennie Allensworth 
Ruth Garrett 

Father Powers 

Miss Mary McAdams 
Miss M. M. Ledbetter 
H. D. Holden 

Sr. M. Landeline 
Mrs. Swails 

Mother M. 


R. L. Riser 
eannette Maltby 
aret Allman 


Catherine Ratcliffe 
Miss Elizabeth Tuck 
M. L. Hartman 


Dorothy Andrews 
Margaret Stewart 
Eugenia Lovchik 
Sr. Mary Rita 
Doris Nesbitt 





Awards for the 
Dheee est Stories —From 
Aigh School 

CH the ndiiain Cunbest 


ly é ws papers 


The Editor, The Junior Citizen, Conn. Junior 
Republic, Litchfield, Conn. 


John Burns, Aquin High School, Freeport, Ii. 


Leroy Bauman, East Waterloo High School, 
East Waterloo, Ia. 


Jud yes of the 


abe MmLoW Poster C aeleal 


Miss Ernestine Taggard, Literary Editor, 
Scholastic. 


Mr. M. R. Robinson, Chairman, Publicity 
Committee, 300 Years of American High 
Schools Celebration. 


Mr. Richard Pearson, Head of High School 
Dept., Harper and Bros. 


Hloms Ceonomics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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The Course of National: Affairs 


Bonus The Senate followed in 
the steps of the House 
and passed the Patman bill authorizing 
immediate payment of $2,201,000,000 to 
war veterans in printing-press currency. 
The vote was 55 to 33. In the House 
it had been 318 to 90. If the 33 hold 
out against the terrific barrage which the 
American Legion lobby is_ directing 
against them (and the White House as 
well) President Roosevelt’s veto of the 
bill, which has been pledged, will be sus- 
tained, for although a simple majority 
passes a bill, a two-thirds vote is _ re- 
quired to negate a Presidential veto. 

The veto is more likely to be sustained 
when it is borne in mind that some Sen- 
ators opposed to any kind of bonus pay- 
ment voted for the Patman measure to 
make more certain of the veto, a fate 
which might have been avoided by the 
Vinson bill, originally sponsored by the 
Legion in preference to the Patman bill, 
or the Harrison proposal, which was an 
attempt to find a middle ground between 
the administration and the pro-bonus men. 
The Vinson bill at least steered clear of 
the danger of inflation, carrying a direct 
appropriation for bonus payments of 
2,263,000,000, while the Harrison plan 
was a compromise cash-or-bond bil, which 
‘would spread the cost of paying the 
bonus over a generation. 

In the Senate, Thomas and Long, who 
led the fight for the Patman bill, were 
supported outside by Father Coughlin, 
the radio priest, who directed a flood of 
telegrams against wavering or hostile 
Senators and who repeated the state- 
ment Long had made some days before 
in the Senate, namely, that President 
Roosevelt was too good a politician to 
veto the Patman bill. 

To put off the veto message from the 
White House for a few days, so that the 
pro-bonus men would have more time to 
organize, Senator Thomas contrived to 
delay delivery of the printed bill to the 
President. President Roosevelt mean- 
while spent more than an hour conferring 
on the bonus problem with Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, Frank T. 
Hines, Veterans’ Administrator, and Dan- 
iel W. Bell, Budget Director. 

President Roosevelt had previously in- 
formed Congress that if it passes a 
bonus, it must’ find the money therefor, 


“320 


and Secretary Morgenthau had presented 
a schedule of suggested taxes on_ in- 
heritances and large incomes to provide 
the more than $2,000,000,000 required to 
meet in full now the adjusted service cer- 
tificates falling due in 1945. The Pat- 
manites say that the money can be found 
in the printing press. But the Administra- 
tion is pledged against inflation, no less 
than against appropriation measures 
which do not specify the manner in which 
the appropriation is to be raised. 

The first scheduled barrage is against 
the President. If the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars execute their project of hurl- 
ing one million pro-bonus messages at 
the White House, the telegraph com- 
panies will do $600,000 worth of business 
they had not counted on. Frank N. 
Belgrano, Jr., national commander of the 
American Legion, who used to oppose the 
Patman bill in preference for the Vinson, 
sent out 144 telegrams to the 48 state 
adjutants, the 48 state commanders and 
the 48 members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Legion, to hurl the solid weight 
of local Legion influences at recalcitrants 
in the House and Senate. The veterans’ 
lobbies have defeated every President 
since Harding and they are determined 
to defeat President Roosevelt, on this 
issue. “No one outside Congress,” writes 
Arthur Krock, who has just won the 
Pulitzer prize for his Washington 
despatches, “can imagine the pressure 
to which members are subjected by the 
veterans’ lobbies and by persons who 
respond to such preachments as those of 
Father Coughlin and Huey Long.” It is 
a little too early, therefore, to predict the 
outcome of this issue. 


Work Relief 


nearly half of the newly appropriated 
$4,880,000,000, has been definitely set 
aside for use in eight types of projects 
in the national work relief set-up. For 
three and a half hours President Roose- 
velt conferred with his -Advisory Com- 
mittee on Allotments, stressing the main 
objectives ofthe fund and the means 
by which they were to be attained. 

Harry L. Hopkins, director of the 
works program administration, displayed 
to his colleagues a preliminary may of 
employment areas, showing’ the 
regions where joblessness was most acute, 
and in which work projects are to be 
given preference. 

In the meantime, until the unemployed 
can be shifted to work project payrolls, 


Two billion 
dollars, or 


i the business of relief has to be adminis- 


, tered, and it is feared that mob violence 


Supreme Court Five 
to f 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
Hard to get away from. 


‘1 sales tax for relief funds 


‘ thus far, has refused to vote 


may result from hunger marches in 
Illinois, the only state cut off the Federal 
relief rolls because the state legislature, 
its “fair 
share” of the funds. President Roosevelt 
is supporting Mr. Hopkins in his decision, 


‘and soup kitchens are opening their doors 
wi in Illinois 
* emergency relief stations which have had 
: to shut their doors. 


to take the place of the 


Governor Horner still 


: hopes that the legislature will enact a 


before it ad- 
journs. 


o four 
decisions by the Supreme Court are com- 
ing thick and fast. The latest decision 
of the Court, rendered May 6, declared 
the Railroad Retirement Act unconstitu- 
tional. It is important because it en- 
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Richmond Times Dispatch 
“Let’s hope he will soon have the bird 
in hand.” 


dangers. the whole: social security pro- 
gram. The majority held that matters 
relating solely to the social welfare of 
workers “obviously lie outside the orbit 
of Congressional power.” 

The majority opinion, declaring uncon- 
stitutional the law of Congress requiring 
railroads to pension their retiring em- 
ployees, was read by Justice Roberts. 
In the gold clause case, he voted with 
the liberal majority; this time he was the 
spokesman for the conservative majority. 
Chief points in their opinion were: 

“This court has repeatedly had occa- 
sion to say that the railroads, though their 
property be dedicated to the public use, 
remain the private property of their own- 
ers, and that their assets may not be taken 
without just compensation. .. . 

“We feel bound to hold that a pension 
plan thus imposed is in no proper sense 
a regulation of the activity of interstate 
transportation. It is an attempt for 
social ends to impose by sheer fiat non- 
contractual incidents upon the relation of 
emplcyer and employee, not as a rule 
or regulation of commerce and _ transpor- 
tation between the States, but as a means 
of assuring a particular class of employes 
against old-age dependency. This _ is 
neither a necessary nor appropriate rule or 
regulation affecting the due fulfillment of 
the railroads’ duty to serve the public in 
interstate transportation.” 

Liberal Justices Brandeis, Stone, and 
Cardozo joined in the minority opinion 
with Chief Justice Hughes who read their 
dissent. This group criticized the ma- 
jority opinion in no uncertain terms. It 
pointed out that “the gravest aspect of 
the decision is that it does not rest simply 
upon a condemnation of particular fea- 
tures of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
but denies to Congress the power to pass 
any compulsory pension act for railroad 
employees.” It argued further that it 
was inconsistent to hold that compensa- 
tion for injuries could be ordered, while 
denying the constitutional right to compel 
industry to care for its workers. On 
this point the minority held: 

“The fundamental consideration which 
supports this type of legislation is that 
industry should take care of its human 
wastage, whether that is due to accident 
or age. That view cannot be dismissed 
as arbitrary or capricious.” 
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MAY 25, 1935 


ti On the day on which 

ju millions of Englishmen 

stood four deep along 

the line of march from Buckingham Pal- 

ace to St. Paul’s Cathedral to catch a 

glimpse of King George V, the 25th year 

of whose reign they were marking, other 

millions were taking part in similar cele- 

brations throughout 
the British Empire. 

The ringing of bells 
awakened the towns 
of Jamaica, whose 
citizens flocked’ to 
take in that island’s 
demonstration of 
loyalty. Military 
parades, demonstra- 
tions and _ bonfires 
constituted New Zea- 
land’s expression of 
loyalty.. At Ottawa, 
the spacious lawns of 
Parliament Hill were 
jammed with men 
and women to hear 
speeches by the lead- 
ers of Canada. In 
Hongkong, China, 
200,000 participated 
in the Jubilee cele- 
bration. Soldiers and 
sailors took part in 
jubilee parades at 
Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, Australia; 
Bombay, India; Cape 
Town, South Africa; 
Jerusalem, Gibraltar, and ~ Hamilton 
(Bermuda); while at Nairobi, in Kenya 
Colony, the natives were given whole oxen 
to roast to celebrate the jubilee of the 
King they had never seen. 

In London itself, after the church ser- 
vice, which was broadcast to the farthest 
reaches of the far-flung Empire, the King 
pressed a button in Buckingham Palace 
which electrically kindled a huge bonfire 
in Hyde Park. This was the signal for 
the lighting of other fires on nearby hill- 
sides, 2,000 being thus kindled to the 
farthest reaches of Britain. 

At Washington (D. C.) Cathedral, a 
thanksgiving service paralleling the one 
at St. Paul’s in London was held and 
President Roosevelt cabled a message of 
congratulation. The German press de- 
voted considerable space to reports of the 
Jubilee and to congratulations to King 
George. It is reported on good authority 
that the Germans have been so deeply 
impressed with the proofs of the solidarity 
of the British Empire that. Hitler may 
make a really serious effort to conciliate 
British opinion and lead it, if possible, 
into a pro-German attitude. 


Vie : Italy, Austria and 
Enice Hungary have com- 
pleted at Venice conferences preliminary 
to others to be held at Rome in June, 
which, it is expected, will unite the Little 
Entente — Yugoslavia, Roumania and 
Czechoslovakia—together with Austria 
and Hungary in a common program to 
assure the peace of Europe. 

Between the Venice and the Rome 
talks, there will be considerable bustling 
about among the diplomats, with Italy 
acting in the role of a central operator 
at the switchboard. 

Premier Mussolini is scheduled to visit 
Florence for talks with Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg of Austria. A few days later 
Fulvio Suvich; Italian Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, will be having a chat 
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with Premier Yeftitch of Yugoslavia, and 
before the month is out, Dr. Eduard 
Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, 
will be seeing Dr. Nicolas Titulescu, Ru- 
manian Foreign Minister, somewhere in 
Italy. 

The main points of the agreements 
reached at Venice were: 





Queen Mary and King George as they rode to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in the regal procession which was a part of the 
pageantry of the King’s Silver Jubilee celebration in London. 


Hungary and Austria will not insist 
on rearmament, revision of frontiers or 
Hapsburg restoration. In return, Italy 
will use all her influence, with the help 
of Britain and France, to per- 
suade the League to settle the Hun- 
garian-Yugoslavian dispute 
concerning the Marseilles assassina- 
tions of King Alexander and For- 
eign Minister Barthou of France. 

Italy will take up with the 
Little Entente the question of re- 
armament in the hope that a solu- 
tion acceptable to Austria and 
Hungary will be reached. 

Italy will support them also in 
an effort to obtain a definition of 
non-interference which will per- 
mit Hungary to continue her agi- 
tation in favor of treaty revision 
and against the persecution of 
Hungarian minorities in neighbor- 
ing states. 

Italy will not insist upon Hun- 
gary joining a mutual assistance 
pact, but will conclude such pacts 
only with countries willing to enter 
into them. 

Italy will submit to the Rome 
conference proposals to obtain 
the Little Entente’s adherence to 
the Italo-Austrian-Hungarian eco- 
nomic agreements which extend 
favorable tariff treatment to 
goods imperted from Austria and 


Hungary by Italy. 
been an elec- 
ee | 


Yugoslavia 

on in 
Yugoslavia and the government ticket, 
headed by Premier Bolyub Yeftitch, was 
victorious, polling about 60 percent of 
the votes, while that headed by Dr. 
Vladko Matchek, the Croatian peasant 
chief, was credited with 30 percent, the 
remaining 10 percent being divided among 
other minority groups. But the govern- 
ment party won by imposing a harsh ter- 





There has 
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The March of Events Around the World 


rorism that included the censoring and ex- 
pulsion of foreign correspondents. 

Yugoslavians do not employ the secret 
ballot; they announce their choices in a 
loud voice at the polling places. Only in 
the Croatian provinces did they dare 
speak up for the Matchek ticket, but civil 
servants did so, even in Croatia, at the 
risk of their jobs. Therefore many did 
not vote. One million voters, out of a 
total of 3,800,000, stayed away from the 
polls. Many of them were in jails, to 
which they had been taken by police until 
after the voting. Even opposition can- 
didates for Parliament were arrested, Dr. 
Matchek protesting to Prince Paul, the 
regent, against the seizure of twelve. Cor- 
respondents in Belgrade witnessed gen- 
darmes beating those who dared shout 
“Long Live Matchek!” Dr. Matchek 
charged that before the election officials 
had been instructed as to the percentages 
they must announce for the government 
bloc in their district. According to a 
dispatch from Klagenfurt, Austria, four 
men were killed at Zagreb, capital of the 
Croats, where even the government had 
to admit that a majority cast ballots for 
the opposition. 

In Southern Serbia, Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, districts in which foreign cor- 
respondents rarely penetrate, terrorism 
gave the government an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Even in Belgrade, not a single 
opposition poster was in sight, and the 
press, radio, and meeting halls were closed 
to the minority parties. 


Earhart Sets New Record 
Amelia Earhart continues breaking fly- 
ing records and making aviation history. 
After establishing records for crossing 





Droene Amsterdammer 


Death Gives the Signal 


A Dutch view of the European Armaments race 


the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans alone, 
making solo flights across the Continent 
both ways, and hanging up height and 
autogyro records, she is now the first flyer 
to make a non-stop flight from Mexico 
City to Newark, N. J., completing the 
2,100-mile distance in 14 hours, 18 min- 
utes and 30 seconds. Seven years ago, 
when Col. Lindbergh flew between Mex- 
ico City and Washington, D. C., he cov- 
ered the distance in a little under 27 
hours. 
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Achievements 


of Congress to Date 
ENACTED INTO LAW 


$4,880,000,000 for work relief. 
Extension of the R.F.C. 

Authority to borrow $45,000,000,000, 
$60,000,000 for crop loans. 

Repeal of income tax publicity. 
$400,000,000 for the Army. 

Oil Shipment Control. 

Four Routine Appropriation Bills. 


PASSED BY CONGRESS, BUT 
NOT SIGNED BY PRESIDENT 


The Patman inflation bonus for veterans. 


PASSED BY HOUSE 


Administration Social Security Bill. 
Omnibus Banking Bill. 

Home Mortgage Relief. 

McSwain War Profits Control. 


PASSED BY SENATE 


Home Mortgage Relief—(passed by both 
houses, this measure is tied up in con- 
ference committee). 


IN CONGRESS COMMITTEES 


Extension of the N.R.A. 
Holding Company Reform. 
Food and Drugs Advertising. 
30-Hour Week. 

Shipping Subsidies. 

Wagner Labor Bill. 
Transportation Control. 











1 Wes The Sakdalista 


Philipp revolt for the 


immediate liberation of the Philippine 
Islands from American control has been 
suppressed, following the armed uprising 
in Laguna Province which cost the lives 
of 65 insurrectionists and insular con- 
stabulary. 

Five hundred have been arrested, in- 
cluding two members of the Philippine 
legislature who belong to the Sakdal 
Party and a woman “general.” The legis- 
lators were found armed. While they are 
being held for trial on various charges 
including that of plotting to assassinate 
Manuel Quezon, the voters of the islands 
are deciding whether or not to accept the 
Commonwealth plan of independence, 
which provides for a gradual severing of 
the bonds between the Philippines and 
the United States, final independence to 
be reached in ten years. 

Benigno Ramos, organizer and leader 
of the Sakdalistas, has fled to Tokyo, 
where he sought the “moral support” and 
protection of the Seiyukai, the largest 
political party in Japan. He has sought 
also the protection of the police from 
assassins who, he asserted, followed him 
from Manila. Ramos has made his case 
known in an “Appeal to the Gallant Jap- 
anese People,’ wherein is stated the 
Sakdalista case against American domina- 
tion. For the present no attempt is being 
considered either to extradite Ramos or 
outlaw the Sakdalista Party. 


A growing number of educators believe 
that the way to get things over to people 
is not through the written word but 
through simple, but attractive pictures. 
-R. A. and O. T. Goslin took the abstract, 
difficult economic concepts of the People’s 
League for Economic Security, and sim- 
plified them by the use of smart picture- 
graphs. Their clever little book is called 
Rich Man, Poor Man (Harper’s, $1.00). 


Deaths of the Week 


Bronson Murray Cutting, U. S. Senator 
from New Mexico, who died at the age 
of 47 in an airplane crash, was one of 
America’s staunchest liberals. He was a 


fighter by family 
tradition and _incli- 
nation. His father, 


William Bayard 
Cutting, was a civil 
service commission- 
er, and his uncle, 
Robert Fulton Cut- 
ting, chairman of 
the New York Citi- 
zens’ Union. 

When Bronson 
Cutting was gradu- 
ated from Harvard 
in 1910 with the Phi 
Beta Kappa key, he 
went down to New Mexico to die. He 
lived to become a 200-pound six-shooter 
and a fighter in politics and journalism. 
The manner of his death was the final 
irony of his life. The man whose destined 
circle of activities was scheduled in the 
aristocratic East became a champion of 
the rights of despised laborers near the 
Mexican border, natives whose language 
he learned before he could address them, 
in person and through the pages of El 
Nuevo Mexicano, the Spanish weekly he 
purchased after having acquired the En- 
glish language Santa Fe Daily New 
Mexican. He fought for freedom of the 
press, even when the courts cited him for 
contempt. 

Technically he was a Republican, but 
his convictions were not bound to any 
party. He was a friend and ally of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1932 but later broke 
with him on his policies. 

In the Senate he fought for relief 
measures, for Philippine independence, 
against the censorship of literature by 
customs clerks, for recognition of Russia, 
for reorganization of the Federal Reserve 
System. He joined in an appeal for a 
pardon for Albert B. Fall,.an old political 
enemy. 

Other deaths of the week: Herbert 
Witherspoon, 62, singer and recently ap- 
pointed general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera (Schol., March 30) .. . 
Sydney D. Farrar. 75, formerly baseball 
player, but better known as father of 
Geraldine Farrar, opera singer. ... Nathan 
Haskell Dole, 82, author, editor and 
translator. ... Dr. Marshal H. Saville, 68, 
Professor of American Archaeology at 
Columbia University. . . . Dr. Edwin C. 
Dinwiddle, 68, prohibitionist, superinten- 
dent of the National Temperance Bureau. 
... Marshal Josef Pilsudski, 67, Minister 
of War of Poland, leader of Polish in- 
dependence and virtual dictator of his 
country. 


BRAZIL 

Torrential rains, such as only the tropics 
know, have so cruelly lashed the city of 
Bahia, in Brazil, that “a state of public 
calamity” has been proclaimed. At the 
end of the fifth day of the storm, when 
the rainfall had reached an estimated 
precipitation of sixty inches, 400 men and 
women were dead, another 500 had been 
injured, more than 2,000 were homeless 
and 500 houses had been destroyed or 
washed away. Among the buildings was 
the Hotel Paris. Both upper and lower 
towns have been flooded, the elevators 
and inclined railway connecting them dis- 
abled. Rescue work has been hampered 
by the lack of illumination in Bahia. 
Avalanches of mud have in many in- 
stances burst down upon houses and 
buried those within. 
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Partners in Plunder (Covici-Friede, 
$2.50), by J. B. Matthews and R. E. Shall- 
cross, is the latest blast at fake business 
practices from the heavily loaded arsenal 
of the Consumers’ Research crowd. (ne 
gun after another is aimed at the plunder- 
ers, the “legitimate” racketeers who stop 
at no despicable practice to mulct the con- 
suming public. Like 100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs and Skin Deep, this book also names 
names. It backs up its charges, some of 
which would be amusing if they weren't 
so tragic in their social implications, 
“Camel cigarettes recently pictured in its 
advertisements the tennis celebrity Ells- 
worth Vines holding a Camel in his hand, 
But, in an interview published in he 
Open Road for Boys, Vines said: ‘I don't 
smoke, except, perhaps, that once in four 
or five months I may have a pipe of to- 
bacco, or a cigar at some dinner.” If you 
enjoy this type of revelation, this book js 
your meat. 

. 


The State Department of Labor of 
Connecticut, made a survey of Homework 
in the Fabricated Metal Industry in Con- 
necticut. The resulting report is an ex- 
cellent job, covering practically every as- 
pect of the situation. It is a real proof 
of the fact that the most technical sub- 
ject can be made interesting if properly 
handled. Students of American history 
will find some sections particularly valu- 
able. These people who are against the 
Child Labor Amendment on the ground 
that child labor has been largely elimin- 
ated should be interested in the fact that 
children as young as two years of age 
were found working at home! One other 
astounding finding is that “The average 
family, then, works a total of 35 man- 
hours a week, for which it receives $1.75"! 
Write the State Labor Department at 
Hartford, Connecticut, for this informa- 
tive report. 

* 


In The Consumer Seeks a Way (Norton, 
$2.00) C. Foreman and M. Ross have hit 
upon a novel scheme for dealing with 
complex economic problems in a simple 
way. After you read this entertaining 
little book much of economic theory that 
is now hazy in your mind will be clarified. 


On its own hook the World Peace 
Foundation has launched a series of 10c 
Pamphlets on World Problems. The first 
in the series is called “Foreign Trade and 
the Worker’s Job” by Helen Hill. It 
raises the question of workers’ support 
of a high tariff—good or bad, in the light 
of changing conditions in the field of in- 
ternational trade. A‘ timely job on an 
important subject. 


World Affairs Pamphlet No. 9 is The 
Future of Sea Power in the Pacific, by 
Walter Millis. We have already commen- 
ted (Schol., Mar. 2, Mar. 30) on this ex- 
cellent series of 25c pamphlets published 
jointly by the Foreign Policy Association 
and World Peace Foundation. This latest 
pamphlet is what you would expect from 
the author of The Martial Spirit—9 
pages of informative material expertly 
handled. Last winter the papers were full 
of Japan’s challenge to the United States 
and Great Britain for naval supremacy. 
It was all difficult to understand, but it 
won’t be after you read this absorbing 
account with its complete historical back- 
ground. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
BALANCE-OF-POWER 


When Owen Josephus Roberts was ap- 
pointed to the United States Supreme 
Court, he was put down as a liberal, for 
he had done dis- 
tinguished work as 
a government prose- 
cutor in tracking 
down the principals 
in the Teapot Dome 
oil scandal of 1924. 

On the whole Justice 

Roberts has been on 

the side of the lib- 

erals in the Supreme 

Court, with those 

who interpret the 

Constitution broadly. 

When Justice Roberts votes with them, 
they form a majority; when he is against 
them, they are a minority and the con- 
servative point of view triumphs. Usually, 
the line-up is Brandeis, Cardozo, Hughes, 
Stone and Roberts against McReynolds, 
Van Devanter, Butler and Sutherland. 

The other day Justice Roberts joined 
the Conservatives to declare unconstitu- 
tional, in another 5-to-4 decision, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, which would have 
made into law a system of pensioning rail- 
road employes. The man who wrote the 
decision was Justice Roberts, who, before 
he was elevated to the bench, had been 
attorney for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Justice Roberts was born in Phila- 
deiphia a mere sixty years ago and his life 
and work have been in that city almost 
ever since. He studied at the University 
of Pennsylvania, which gave him his A.B. 
and LL.B. degrees and, in 1898, an in- 
structorship in law. When he left it, in 
1918, he was professor of law. He had 
also been engaged in private practice in 
Philadelphia, served as assistant district 
attorney of the county, took part in the 
prosecution of Espionage Act cases. 

He was also a director of City Trusts 
of his native town, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and the Psi Upsilon fraternities; 
a Republican in politics and an Episco- 
palian in religion. He was appointed to 
the Supreme Court by President Hoover 
in 1930. 


CONTACT MAN 


Frank Comerford Walker was a prom- 
ising Montana politician and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was Democratic candi- 

date for the Vice 
Presidency of the 
United States when 
they first met in 1920. 
Ever since Mr. 
Walker has been a 
staunch Roosevelt 
man, fighting for him 
in the New York gu- 
bernatorial campaign 
and in the battle for 
delegates to the con- 
vention which nomi- 
nated Roosevelt. 
Having means, he used them in the cause 
of a man in whom he believed, and served 
as Treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee. 

When Roesevelt became President, 
Walker could have had any job in the Ad- 
ministration he wanted except a Cabinet 
post. When the New Deal machinery was 
set up, Mr. Walker became Executive 
Secretary of the Executive Council, some- 
times referred to as the super-Cabinet, 
because it included the heads of the pow- 
erful alphabetical groups. Thereafter he 
became Director of the National 
Emergency Council, charged with the 
duties of coordinating codes, furnishing 
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Spencerian Fountain 
Kathryn Kunz, Lynchburg 
Smith, Middletown, Pa., 


Lansing 
City, K 
Al 
Kansas _ City, 


ans., Jack Quentin 


Mo. 


mma 


rell, Bloomington, Ind., and Mar- 
jorie Cooper, San Diego, Calif. 


SINCE 1858 


Steel Pens and Fountain 
for School, Art. 


349 Broadway 


CONGRATULATIONS 


HE ten “Honorable Mention" prizes of 
Pens were won by: 
Va., Robert 
Catherine Wal- 
lace, New York, N. Y., lla Jean Fox, 
Mich., Marie Metz, Kansas 
Hall, 

ny, Ore., Margaret Lockard, 
e Marie 
Hohn, Evansville, Ind., Philip Cor- 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


Pens specifically designed and skillfully manufactured 
ocial and Business requirements. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


TO MYRON GORDON 
Kenosha High School, Kenosha, Wisc. 


Vanes of the first prize in the 
Congratulatory Letter Contest. 
And congratulations also to 
Anna Belle Crawford, Harrison, 
Ark., and Betty Ibbs, Lombard, 
lll., respectively winners of the 
second and _ third 


prizes. 


The only fountain pen 
with the built-in 
Ly Quill Action" 


at all stationers 


$@.00 


A fountain pen 
worthy of the name. 


New York, N. Y. 




















information and protecting consumers. By 
setting up the Central Statistical Board 
Mr. Walker created a clearing house of 
information. When he left this post it 
was thought that he was out of the pic- 
ture, but he has just returned to play an 
even greater réle, that of directing the 
process of sifting and clearing proposals 
for work relief. His place in the new set- 
up is no less important, and perhaps more 
so, than that occupied by Harold L. Ickes 
or Harry L. Hopkins. Believing staunch- 
ly in Roosevelt, he believes no_ less 
staunchly in the New Deal, and he has 
proved before that he is above the tempta- 
tions of high office. 

He was on his way to wealth as a law- 
yer, the Anaconda Copper Company being 
one of his clients, when he was called to 
New York to help manage the Comerford 
chain of theatres, owned by his uncle. He 
is one of the wealthiest men in the New 
Deal. 


LAST ISSUE 


This is the last issue of Scholastic for 
the present semester. Publication will be 
resumed with the issue of September 21, 
1935, which will reach the schools early 
in September. Attention of students and 
teachers is called to the Index to Volume 
26 on page 28. 





A Mine of Tennis 
information for 50 cents 


“Lawn Tennis as Played by the Champions,” 
an 80-page book, big size, containing motion 
pictures and articles on the world’s greatest 
players; how they play the game; how ~~ 
can improve your game. Lessons for Be- 
inners. How to Build a Tennis Court. 
ener back if you are not entirely satisfied. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St., New York City 
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BETTER GAMES 


and more of them 
when you play a 


WILSON 


Championship Ball 


Approved by U. S. L. T. A. 


The finer performance and longer life of 
this new ball will give you an improved 
game and more play for your money. Try 
them and note the uniform action off the 
racket; the trueness of bounce on the court. 


CHECK 
THESE POINTS 


Knitted wool felt gives 
a perpetually brushed 
up cover. The wear that 
removes the old nap 
brings up a new one, 
constantly’. . . Rubber 
wall is 25% thicker, 
preventing loss of orig- 
inal pressure and re- 
sulting in sustained : 
firmness and truer flight re 
... Patented ““V” seam 

construction makes virtually a one piece 
wall... New method of inflation insures 
uniformity of pressure... New perfected 
cover bonding, permanently holds cover 
to ball—no more dog-eared covers. 


PRESSURE 
PACKING 


Gas pressure in 
can balances 
that inside the 
balls—therefore 
they areas fresh 
when you get 
them as the day 
they were made. 


ELLSWORTH VINES’ 
Own Tennis Racket 


Used exclusive- 
ly in all his play. 
It stands the gaff 
of his smashing 
serviceand gives 
him speed, bal- 
ance and feel. 
Vines designed 
it—supervised 
construction 
and placed his endorsement 
upon it. 

T-10 Vines Personal Model. 
Wilson Vines-endorsed split 
lamb gut. Each.......$15.00 


T-11 Vines Personal Model. 
Wilson Vines-endorsed. Mois- 
ture-proof stringing. 

BAG: ccc csesicccaces $82.96 


T-13F Vines Personal Model. 
Frame only. Each......$8.75 


Elsworth Vines ts retained on Wilson's Field Testing Stag 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Principal Cities 
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SCHOLASTIC 


We Try Again for the Davis Cup 
; By Jack Lippert 


SCHOLASTIC SPORTS EDITOR 


INCE 1927, when at the Ger- 
mantown Cricket Club in Phila- 
delphia the great French tennis 
team of Lacoste, Cochet, Boro- 
tra and Brugnon won the Davis Cup 
from the U. S. team of Tilden, John- 
ston and Hunter, that trophy has re- 
mained on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Annually we have 
sent a team to Europe to bring back 
the bowl, but our players were never 
quite good enough to rise to the 
heights required for supremacy in this 
exalted international tennis-sphere. 

Now the 1935 campaign is on in 
full swing, and by the time you read 
this the U. S. team should be success- 
fully through the North American 
Zone section of Davis Cup play. 
Entered in the North American zone 
competition are: Mexico, Cuba, China 
and the United States. The presence 
of China in the North American Zone 
is explained by the fact that a nation 
may challenge in any zone it pleases 
—North American, South American 
or European. 

This year the entire North American 
zone play is taking place in one country— 
Mexico, on the courts of the Club De- 
portivo in Mexico City. These are clay 
courts. The inter-zone finals in England, 
and the challenge round in England, will 
be played on grass courts. When France 
held the Davis Cup (1927-33, England 
winning it in °33) the inter-zone finals 
and challenge round were played on red 
clay, on a special, patented surface called 
En Tout Cas. When the U. S. held the 
Davis Cup (1920-27, the Era of Tilden) 
the play was on grass, as is the U. S. 
national championship every year at 
Forest Hills. 

Our Davis Cup strategy this year is 
constructed along somewhat different 
lines than we have fol- 
lowed in the past. In- 
stead of sending a bal- 
anced team of veterans 
and youngsters into the 
North American zone 
play, we have sent 
only comparatively in- 





BRYAN GRANT of 
Atlanta, Ga., one of 
the new members of 
the U. S. Davis Cup 
squad, caught by the 
camera in an attitude 
which, with him, is 
not as unusual as it 
seems. A _ player of 
marvelous endurance, 
he bounds over the 
court, leaping and 
sliding, to recover the 
most difficult shots. 
What he lacks in his 
own shot-making force- 
fulness, makes up 
in his ability to get his 
opponent’s shots and 
return them. 


experienced (internationally speaking) 
players—Donald Budge, Gene Mako and 
Bryan Grant. None of these youths had 
ever played in Davis Cup competition, or 


has ever played in Europe. Of course, 


the North American zone does not offer 
a very stiff test, but it at least provides 
these promising young players a baptism 
of fire. They were sent to Mexico “on 
their own” with no_ internationally-sea- 
soned teammates within a thousand miles 
of them. Wilmer Allison, John Van Ryn 
and Sidney Wood, the three other mem- 
bers of our 1935 Davis Cup squad, re- 
mained in this country with nothing im- 
portant in the way of tennis to do until 
about June first, when they are scheduled 
to join with Budge, Mako and Grant at 
the Merion Cricket Club, near Philade!- 
phia for a week or two of practice before 
sailing for Europe. This get-together at 
Merion, of course, would have been called 
off had the experiment in Mexico failed, 
and the “youngsters” had lost instead of 
won the North American zone final. 

It was originally planned to have Frank 
Shields go to Mexico City with Grant, 
Budge and Mako, but at the last minute 
Shields was forced to stick to the business 
ot making his livelihood, which for him is 
acting in the movies. Another of the 
ranking players, whom the American 
Davis Cup committee wanted for the squad 
this year, was restrained from playing by 
his desire to finish his school work at 
Lawrenceville Academy. It is not often 
that a boy will give up such an experience 
as this in order to stay at school, but 
Frank Parker's tennis future is not likely 
to be damaged by postponing his Davis 
Cup debut. In fact, Parker’s game is at 
that stage where it needs more “home 
growing.” 

While there are six members of the 
Davis Cup playing squad at present, it is 
likely that only five will be named to go 
to England for the inter-zone final and, if 
successful, for the challenge round with 
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No. 10 
Front Jack-knife 
with % Twist 


The group of dives known as 
the “Twist Dives” are rated 
among the most difficult on the 
schedule of competitive dives. 
The Front Jack-knife with One- 
half Twist, here shown, is not 
the most difficult of the group, 
but it requires a finished diver 
of experience and quality to do 
it well enough to win a high 
score from the judges. It is a 
1.8 dive from a standing posi- 
tion off both the one-meter and 
three-meter boards; and a 1.7 
from a run off-the one-meter 
board. These ratings apply to 
both girls’ and boys’ inter- 
scholastic and_ intercollegiate 
competition. ~ 

In making the take-off the 
diver should try to get as much 
height as possible without go- 
ing out too far. At the highest 
point the body is bent into the 
jack-knife position, with arms 
straight and fingers touching 
the shins just above the ankles. The knees 
should be locked straight and the toes kept 
pointed, as shown. The twist should not 
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TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the last of a series of ten formal dives which are being illustrated 
in Scholastic, with explanatory text. 





be started until the body is half way 
straightened, well above the board. Entry 
is the same as in the Back Dive. 








the English team, the cup holders who 
are not required to play through the zone 
competition. Which one of the six will be 
dropped? 

To guess the answer to that question 
one should first consider the personnel of 
a Davis Cup team. A Davis Cup tie be- 
tween two nations consists of five matches 
—four singles and one doubles, played 
over a period of three successive days, 
weather permitting. On the first day two 
singles are played; the doubles come on 
the second day; and on the third day the 
final two singles matches are played, and 
the same singles players who engaged in 
the first-day singles are required to play 
the third-day singles. Any two players 
may play in the doubles. 

A nation that has only two first rate 
players will play the tie using only these 
players. This happened to the U. S. team 
in 19220 when Tilden and Johnson won the 
Cup from Australia, playing both sin- 
gles and doubles. In succeeding years it 
frequently happened that we used only 
three players, a plan which required that 
one of the singles players had to play in 
the doubles. Tilden was always doubling 
up this way. 

There is a good chance this year that 
only three U. S. players will be used in 
either or both European ties. If Allison 
and Van Ryn are chosen for the doubles 
only one other singles player will be 
needed, because it is almost certain that 
Allison will be one of the singles men. And 
if Budge and Mako are named for the 
doubles, there is a chance that one of them 
will be named to play the other singles 
with Allison. 

Other possibilities for the singles are 





Sidney Wood and Bryan Grant. Grant, 
though he has had no experience abroad, 
has beaten every player in the first nine 
(he is ranked tenth) during the past year. 
What he lacks in the way of forcing shots 
he makes up through his relentless defen- 
sive play. He is a veritable human dy- 
namo of energy, capable of reaching the 
most difficult shots and returning them 
even if he has to hook-slide or high-hurdle 
his way across the court (see cut). 








Tercentenary Cachet 


Stamp collectors, thanks to Mr. Louis 
F. Brook of Chicago, official cachet direc- 
tor for the Tercentenary, now have a new 
item on their list. Following an announce- 
ment in Scholastic and other papers, 863 
fans asked Mr. Brook to arrange for them 
to receive first-day covers bearing the offi- 
cial tercentenary cachet. All these were 
mailed from Boston on April 23rd, the 
300th anniversary of public secondary 
education. The collectors wrote from all 
over the United States, Canada, and even 
the Hawaiian Islands. ‘They included a 
college president, many professional 
people, and several high school stamp 
clubs. Cover No. 1 was mailed to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and No. 2 to the president 
of the National Education Association. 

In order to print the cachet on the envel- 
opes of assorted sizes and thicknesses that 
he received, Mr. Brook had to think fast. 
The ordinary rubber stamp ink gave a 
very poor impression, and it was impos- 
sible to do anything with the miscella- 
neous letters on a printing press. The diffi- 
culty was finally solved with the aid of 
a finger printing set which had been 
given to Mr. Brook’s son for Christmas. 
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== JUNEMANS 
TESTED TENNIS QUT strincs 


Have the toughness 
and speed of an ante! 


JUNEMAN’S Tested Tennis Strings put zip 
and pep into your game and help you win 
in the hard places. 


Write for free booklet, “Tennis Hints” 
written by well known tennis coach. 


We Pama epee 


1100 West 47th Place Chicago, Minois 


wh, grizzly and the spring 


























Speed up your 
game witha... 


CARDINAL 


Fast, moderate priced, 

sturdily made, gaily 
trimmed—Cardinal gives you a faster, 
harder-hitting game! Write for FREE 
catalog. Have your racket restrung by 
Cragin-Simplex experts! 


CRAGIN-SIMPLEX CORP. 


70 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


r SEARN MONEY 


It's Easy—Profitable! We'll TeachfYou How! 
Earn money stringing tennis rackets every 
spring and summer. Tennis piayers need 
new strings in their tennis rackets two or 
three times a yearl You can get this 
business. 

String your racket and your friends’ 
rackets to start with. Earn $30 
to $60 the first month! After 
that you earn os money. 
Write for complete details, Get 

started in ie, for —— at 
onee—don't 


SEND FOR TENNIS BOOKLET 

Mail 30 stamp for booklet, “Play 

and Profit Stringing Tennis 

Rackets’ retelling in detail how to 
make money stringing rackets. 

Complete 1935 restringer’s tennis string prices included. 

ba yp vom MANUFACTURING CO. 
4557 Packers A Chicago 
Makers of famons ‘TOMGUT “COURT-TESTED” Tennis Strings 























"10, ooo MILES VISITING 


SWEDEN © POLAND © RUSSIA 
DENMARK e FINLAND 


TRANSATLANTIC steamers—frequent sail- 
ings. ideck 
sports — swimming pool — sun bathing - 
interesting sightseeing tours. 

ARCTIC CIRCLE TOURS—8 DAYS 

(optional) 

Rail fares—hotels—meals $ ” 
—excursions leaving from Hel- 

singfors, visiting Haapamaki— 

Sodankyla — lvalo — Kolttakongas — to the 
Arctic Ocean. Lapp Villages—Midnight Sun— 
Bathe in the Arctic Ocean—one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive tours ever offered. 
See your local travel agent or write 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 

ex’ &McCormack Co.,Inc.,Genl. Agts. 
5 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

1 esounse sunEgeS PHILADELPHIA 
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Take 
Courage! 


Youth has a glorious 
opportunity for service. 


Seldom, in the history 
of our country has 
there been so great a 
need for faith in 
America and her in- 


stitutions. 


Follow the builders and 
pass by the destroyers 
and calamity howlers. 
Have confidence in 
yourself and your 


future. 


Tomorrow is 


YOURS 








Che Prudential 
Insurance Company 
of America 


Epwarpb D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 











Examination, held during the weeks 

of April 11-23, again brought forth 
a large and enthusiastic entry list. Though 
the examination was obviously an _ ex- 
tremely difficult one, many high scores 
were received. Under these circumstances 
of close competition, the task of awarding 
the prizes with fairness and accuracy was 
not easy. We can only say that the 
judges considered every entry with com- 
plete impartiality and made every effort 
to see that justice was done. It should be 
remembered, also, that the quality of the 
essay written in Part II of the examina- 
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| tion counted substantially in the results. 


The prizes are of three classes. First the 
Zone Prizes, consisting of a trip to Wash- 
ington. D. C., this summer, awarded to the 
highest-ranking student in each of the five 
zones, each accompanied by his teacher 
at Scholastic expense. The trip will be 
made via comfortable Greyhound buses, 
and the party will spend four days in 
Washington. The party will be under the 
guidance of an experienced director, and 
several attractive special features: will be 
arranged. 

The School Prizes, consisting of twenty- 
five books to be selected by the win- 
ning schools from the Everyman’s and 
Modern Libraries, are awarded to the two 
schvols in each zone which submitted the 
ten papers with the highest average score. 

The Individual -Prizes, consisting of 
Spencerian fountain pens, are awarded to 
the highest-ranking student in each school 
submitting ten papers, provided their 
scores were above a minimum of 65. The 
mark (X) in the lists below means pens 
have been awarded even though less than 
ten papers were submitted. 

More than 50,000 students from over 700 
high schools were entered for the exam- 
ination. The average score for all papers 
was probably under 40 and less than 10 
per cent made a score of 65 or over. 
Nevertheless, it will be seen from the lists 
of high scores below that numerous schools 
submitted groups with averages over 85. 
If any zone prize-winner is unable to take 
the Washington trip, the prize will be 
awarded to the next highest student in 
that zone. 


EASTERN ZONE 


Zone Prize: Lucille Shawl, 100, Walnut Ave. 
H. Clairton, Pa.; Mrs. Elizabeth Bayles, 
teacher. 

School Prizes: Roosevelt H. S., Washington, 
D. C., class average, 90.9; Mrs. Frances New- 
man, teacher. Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., class average, 89.5; Miss Edith Rodkey, 

teacher. 


NORTH CENTRAL ZONE 


Zone Prize: Rita O'Malley, 96, St. Michael Cen- 
tral H. S., Chicago, Ill.; Sister M. Philemon, 
teacher. 

School Prizes: Black River Falls (Wis.) H. S., 
class average 88.3; Mrs. Olga Olson, teacher. 
Friends’ Boarding School, Barnesville, Ohio, 
class average, 85; Miss Blanche E. Schofield, 
teacher. 


MIDWESTERN ZONE 


Zone Prize: John New, Sullivan (Mo.) H. S., 
9924; Lowell Hawkins, teacher. 

School Prizes: Fertile (Minn.) H. S., class ave- 
rage 92.3; A. Larson, teacher. Roslyn (S. D.) 
H. S., class average 90; Miss Schultz, teacher. 


SOUTHERN ZONE 


Zone Prize: Mary G. Fitzpatrick, 100, Sheffield 
(Ala.) H. S.; Miss Doris Rollins, teacher. 
School Prizes: El Paso (Texas) H. S., class ave- 
rage, 90.5; Miss Phillips, teacher. Lawn (Texas) 

H. S., class’ average 89; Mrs. Parker, teacher. 


WESTERN ZONE 


Zone Prize: Elaine Yost, 97%, Spegwane (Wyo.) 
H. S.; Miss Mildred Beck, teach i. 

School Prizes: Sunrise (Wyo.) 
rage, 90.3, Miss Agnes = Anberg. teacher. Steam- 
boat Springs (Colo.) class average, 80.2; 
A. G. Jelinck, teacher. 


Scholastic News Examination Results 


H. S., class ave- 
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INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 
Eastern Zone 


Connecticut, Glastonbury, Charles Blazensky, 
85, Miss Clark; Moodus, Nathan Hale H. S., Louis 
Sherkman, 75, Mrs. McDermott; New Haven 
Commercial H. S Marjorie Beach, 66, Mr. Lilby; 
Thomaston, George Dewell, 72, Mrs. Bailey. : 

Delaware, Lewes (Spec ial H. S.), Thomas 
Lodge, 69, Miss Morris. 

District of Columbia, Washington, Roosevelt 
H. S., Stanley Kamerow, 99, Mrs. Frances New 
man. 

Maine, Blue Hill, George Stevens Academ 
Betty Darling, 79, Miss M. C. Hinckley; \ 
Portland, Richard Towle, 77, Miss Hamilton; 
Wilton, Wilton Academy, Paul Wheeler, 67, Mr 
H. M. Karkos. 

Maryland, Bel Air, John Watts, 90, Miss 
Powell; Oakland, Donald Elliott, 65, Mr. F. ( 
St. Michaels, Margaret McCully, 74, Miss Leor 
ard; Trappe, N. Ht. Leonard, Jr., 88, Miss N 
Maupin. 

Massachusetts, Chelsea, Melvin Cohen, 80, 
Blight; East Douglas, Memorial H. S., Rhoda 
C. Bonville, 73, Miss Swenberger; Fall River, 
Durfee H. S., Mary J. Gibbons, 77, Miss ki 
ner; No. Andover, Johnson H. S., George I 
gan, 78, Miss Glenna Kelly; Lynn, Lynn Clas 
H. §., Ruth Levin, 76, Miss F. Tucker; New): } 
port, "Barry Coltin, 90, Miss Walker; Norwoud, 
Robert Johnston, 78, Miss Elliott; Orange, Ra 
mond Avery, 69, H. W. Littlefield; Stow, Everett 
P. Smith, 69, Mr. Clark; Whitinsville, North 
bridge H. S., Cornelius De Bruin, 87, Miss Caro 
lyn McVay; Williamsburg, Helen E. James H. S., 
Chas. L. W arner, 90, Anne T. Dunphy. 

New Hampshire, Ww arner, Simmonds H. S., Ed 
ward R. Read, 65, Mr. William Glavin. 

New Jersey, Atlantic City, Sydney Nathans, 93, 
Mr. Schwab; Dover, Dorothy Briant, 95, \r 
Cranholn; Delance, Burlington Wilbur H. S., Rob- 
ert Hunter, 81, Miss Clark; Jersey City, Henry 
Snyder H. S., Hrant Akmakjian, 77, Mrs. Har- 
stine; Teaneck, Frank Carff, 77, Miss Hewitt; 
Trenton, Trenton Central H. S., Spencer F. Bar 
ber, 83, Van Kirk; Westfield, Wm. Mardmint, |: 
83, Mr. Hendrickson. 

New York, Albany, Albany Academy, Marijori 
Hoit, 78, Miss E. Robinson; Binghamton, Leo 
W. Whitelaw, 73, Mr. James Kavanagh; 
bethtown, Harlan Carson; 66, Miss Helen Arthur; 
Geneseo, James Willis, 83; Mr. Porter; Glen Cove, 
Zenan Woycik, 86, Miss Brandherst; Greenport, 
Irma Amott, 81, Miss Berwind; Groton, Helen 
Kanney, 82, Edna T. W ells; Katonah, St.’ Mary’s 
H. S., Thomas Hughes, 72, Sr. Mary Raymonde; 
Monroe, Barlow Shint, Jr., 77, Miss Hall; Moun 
taindale, Leo Friedman, 65, Mrs. Helen Brown: 
Brooklyn, Samuel J. Tilden H. S., (X) Jonas 
Blustain, 92, Mr. Schucker; Boys i. S., Harry 
Schwartz, 95, Mr. Estrin; Erasmus Hall H. *S. Ezra 
Greenspan, 94, Miss Rodkey; N. Y. C., Murray 
Hill Ind. H. S., (X), John Waculik, 70, Miss 
Attarde; New Rochelle, Melvin Sakols sky, 88, Mr. 
Wellman; Randolph, Randolph Central H. S., 
Richard. Chamberlain. 75, Miss Quinion; Spring 
Valley, James Hamilton, 77, Mr. Morgan; ‘1 
Cathche Central H. S., Chas. Walsh, 83, Sr. Mary 
Gregory; Vernon, Westmoreland Central, Donald 
Lawless, 88, Miss Bell. 

Pennsylvania, Aliquippa, Albert Brown, 75, Mr 
Beichler; Altoona, Maurice Hahn, 80, Miss Heller; 
Ben Avon, Lawrence Wolfe, 77, Mr. Watts; 
Blairsville, Virginia Repine, 74, Miss Harkcom; 
Elkins Park, Cheltenham H. S:. Benj. Franklin, 
90, Mr. Jones; Elizabethville, Melvin E. Smeltz, 
79. Mr. P. Knohr; Falls Creek, Donald Dennison, 
83, Miss Sterrett; Gettysburg, Evelyn Conti, 66, 
Mr. Fidler; Hazelhurst, Ethel L. Keyser, 66, Mr. 
C. Peterson; Hellertown, Warren W. Ache, 66, 
Mr. Bollman; Huntingdon, Richard Geissinger. 
60, Miss A. Nore; Ingram, Arthur Ashbrook, 78 
Miss Cole; Middletown, Thomas Murte, 82, Mr. 
D. Miller: Mount Carmel, Henry Horwitz, 88, 
Miss E. Howard; Mt. Lebanon, Jack de Benedic- 
tis, 75, Mr. Doak; New Albany, Leon Hugo, 65, 
Mr. E. Kendall; North Wales, Lamont Lewis. 71, 
Miss Mensch; Portage, Louise Eastland, 66, Miss 
Seaman; Sewickley, Kenyon Arundt, 75, W. 
Duncan; State College, Charles Abramson, 73, 
Mr. Serff; Tarentum, John Britemeter, 91, Miss 
Sober; Tyrone, Wm. Hassler, 78, Miss Moore. 

Rhede Island, West Warwick, Michael Beauche 
min, 73, Mr. Mullen. : 

Vermont, Groton, James Beaton, 65, Mr. Ket 
neth Garvin. 

West Virginia, Sistersville, Howard Core, 71, 
Miss Curran; Wadestown, Edyth Foxx, 70, Mrs. 
Edna Berdine. 


North Central Zone 


Illinois, Aledo, Richard Allen, 85, Miss Hartley; 
Aurora, West Aurora H. S., Bill Murphy, 74 
Miss Ratcliffe; Batavia, Elizabeth Burks, 66, Dr. 
H. Storm; Carrier Mills, Wayne Brown 
Reatrice Dean: Chicago, Austin H. §., Marvin 5 
Freilich, 83, Sue Welch; Morgan Park Military 
Academy, Albert E. Robinson, 72, Capt. Taylor; 
Chicago, St. Leo H. John Payton, 73, Br. E 
Mulvaney; St. Michadl ‘Central H. S., Rita 0’ Mal 
ley, 96 Sr. M. Philemon; Sullivan H. S., Albert 
Ross, bo, Mr. Pannitch; Cicero, Morton H. S. 
Lionel Rankin, 77, Mr. H. W. Gray; Dwight, 
Marion. Lydigsen, 84, Miss Hoffman, class 4¥- 
76.6; Evansville, Reitz Memorial H. S., George 
Ikatchyk, 76, Sr. M. Evangela; Harvey Thornton 
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H. S., Alice Bright, 78, Miss Anderson; Hinsdale, 
Betty Everhard, 65, Miss Sennen Irving, 
Robert Carriker, 66, Mrs. Glenn Wells; LaGrange, 
Lyons Twp. H. S., Terrel E. Clark, 68, Miss 
Gedons; Litchfield, John Bartman, 77, Mr. C. C. 
Loew; Neponset, Dean Sandhagen, 71, Mrs. Bee- 
son; Oneida, Manesa Edwards, 91, Miss Tatman; 
Sterling, Twp. H. S., Edith Ingraham, 87, Mary 
Kuzma, 87, Mr. J. E. Robbins; Victoria, Lucille 
Larson, 77, Miss Terrell; Wheaton, Wheaton 
Academy, Everett Gray, 88, Miss Gudrun Thor- 
lakson. 

indiana, Bloomington, Dick Ringham, 68, C. 
Roy Williams; Boon Grove, Robert Stewart, 89, 
Mr. R. Alishouse; Ft. Wayne, South Side H. S., 
Jim Sweet, 83, Roweena Horney; Greenfield, Jea- 
nette Cleveland, 70, Miss Teel; Indianapolis, Ar- 
senal Tech. H. S., Jack Welchrous, 82, Miss 
Perkins; Lafayette, St. Francis H. S., Helen Shoe- 
maker, 77, Sr. M. Florisenda; Lynn, Carlos Holt, 
70, Earl Bales; New Albany, Ralph Murphy, 80, 
Miss Huntsinger; Spencer, Stephen Free, 75, Miss 
Dorothy Dunn; Tipton, Richard Stoner, 94, Miss 
Ernima Moore. ; 

Michigan, Alma, Douglas Clock, 81, A. Verduin; 
Barago, Roger Martin, 79, Mr. E. Erickson; Cass 
City, Dorothy Halscomb, 66, Miss Hale; Cheboy- 
gan, Rose Liberman, 79, Miss Mara; Dearborn, 
Ann Vicary, 75, Mr. McCallister; Dowagiac, Cen- 
tral H. S., Isaac Hunter, 68, Don Gary; Escanaba, 
Allen Beels, 83, Miss Bezold; Grand Haven, Don 
Misner, 81, Miss Bell; Grand Rapids, Mt. Mercy 
Academy, Edith Ingraham, 87, Sr. M. Consilium; 
Kingston, John Marshall, 76, Ruth Seidner; Sagi- 
naw, Arthur Hill H. S., Harley Wallwork, 75, 
Miss Crump; Union City, Robert Wells, 67, Miss 
Helen Sawyer. 

Ohio, Barnesville, Friends Boarding School, 
Doris Black, 95, Blanche E. Schofield; Belpre, 
Villiam Scipio, 72, Mr. Lawson; Cleveland, 
James Ford Rhodes School, Howard Kinser, 77, 
Mr. Siffirt; Cleveland Heights, Donald Newman, 
87, A. P. Spencer; Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Shirley 
Goldman, 81, Mr. Tabaugh; Covington, Ralph 
Holsinger, 83, Mr. J. L. Baker; Dayton, Fairview 
H. S., Edward Willoughby, 76, Mrs. Printz; Hud- 
son, Western Reserve Academy, Warren Nieder- 
hauser, 83, Mr. L. W. Piercy; Mendon, Erwin 
Presho, 67, Miss Holdren; Mt. Vernon, Roger 
Blair, 86, Mr. Owens; No. Fairfield, Fairfield 
Twp. H. S., Robert Lee Whitright, 77, Miss Z. 
Brooks; Springfield, Catholic Central H. S., John 
Fitzgerald, 77, Sr. Jane Frances. 

Wisconsin, Black River Falls, Phyllis Pongratz, 
93, Mrs. Olga Olson; Cumberland, Evelyn Hoerl, 
75, Miss Gould; Elk Mond, Paul Bleiler, 93, 
Mr. Bergman; La Crosse, Central H. S., John 
Coleman, 67, Miss A. Anderson; Madison, Edge- 
wood H. §S., Paul M. Link, 72, Sr. M. Jeanne; 
Milwaukee, Country Day School, Morris F. Fox, 
Jr., 81, Mr. J, F. Simmons; St. John’s Cathedral, 
Norbert J. Mietus, 90, Sr. Mary Frances; Mellen, 
Anne Stankovich, 77, Miss Brunk; Mosinee, Ed- 
win Lietz, 71, Mrs. Parham; Oshkosh, Rose C. 
Swart Training H. S., Paul Magdanz, 79, Miss 
Scott; Racine, Wm. Horlick H. S., Walter Bar- 
rett, 76, Miss King: Rosholt, Robt. W. Dunn, 78, 
Mr. A. H. Rice; Stoughton, Emmett Britton, Jr., 
67, Hazel Bentson; Tomah, Ralph Matthews, 76, 
Miss McAdams, 


Midwestern Zone 


lowa, Algona, Bob Dernel, “66; Miss Messer; 
Avoca, John Dillinger, 67, Freda Marsh; Bel- 
mond, Wilbur F. Leuca, 67, Mr. Gaddis; Bur- 
lington, Fred Meyer, 87, Vergil S. Fogdall; Daven- 
port, David White, 79, Miss Finch; Dubuque, 
Walter Hill, 88, Emma R. Trenk; Elk Horn, 
Marjie Brown, 68, Agnes Nielsen; Fonda, Edna 
Carlson, 65, Leora McSweyn; Fort Dodge, Sacred 
Heart H. S., Hugh Flaherty, 71, Sr. M. St. Cal- 
lista; Humbolt, Barbara Hopley, 83, Miss Osia; 
Mason City, St. Joseph’s School, John Kelley, 76, 
Sr. M, Annette; Monroe, name not given, 78, Mr. 
Dolan; Nashua, Everett Scott, 78, Alice Dixon; 
Oskaloosa, John Slatten, 77, Mr. Cummings; Sioux 
City, Central H. S., Newton Sacks, 81, F. Racker; 
Spirit Lake, Raymond Chalstrom, 70, Miss M. 
Stadtmueller; Waukon, Charlotte Glemstad, 73, 
Miss Rueggenmeier. 

Kansas, Cullison, Howard Baumgartner, 83, 
John Robinson; Culver, Rural » Jane Howi- 
son, 70, Martha Marsh; Formoso, Donald Hayman, 
77, Miss Weseoat; Hays, Charlie Rhoades, 65, 
Gladys Krans; Kansas City, Argentine H. S., 
Dean Arnold, 86, Mr. Timmons; Kansas City, Wyan- 
dotte H.-S., Milton Deutsch, 97, Miss McCanles; 
Lamont, Ralph Hoobler, 65, Mr. Rice; Leaven- 
worth, Bill Farthing, 65, Miss Helen Reardon; 
‘lanhattan, Milton Chilcott, 80, R. W. Browning; 
Olathe, Harry C, Buchholtz, 65, Miss Brown; 
Ottawa, Elijah Cole,-80, Mr. Haworth; Pratt, 
Liberty H. S., Margaret June Gray, 67, Miss 
Hogue; Rossville, James Eberhart, 82, Miss Mil- 
dred Swenson; Topeka, Seaman H. S., Marian 
Wolpert, 75, Mr. Paul Burres; Vermillion, Rob- 
ert Sams, 72, Miss Thompson; Wichita, Richard 
McCann, 82, Miss Green; Winchester, Rural 
H. S., John D. McNeal, 90, Miss Klingberg. 

Minnesota, Battle Lake, C. Lloyd Loudds, 92, 
‘ Eastby; Becker, G. VanCele Stevens, 78, 
Mr. Parr; Beltrami Adelaide Johnson, 74, Miss 
Isaacson; Chishoim, Katherine agg, 84, Miss Sul- 
livan Deering, Howard Hudson, 53 Mrs. Woods; 
“lk River, Alan Palmer, 68, Miss Wheaton; 
Fergus Falls, Washington H. S., Edward J. Web- 
ver, 69, Miss Lampman; Fertile, Stanley Ingebret- 
he 96, A. Larson; Glyndon, Elizabeth oops, 
35, Mr. D. M. Sommerville; Halstad, Paul Menze, 
+ Mr. Halvorson; Hastings, Crane Rosenbaum, 

» A. G. Baril; Luverne, Orville Aye, 77, Mr. 
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Wm. Waddell; Middle River, Oscar_C. Isaacson, 
78, A. M. Westby;° Minneapolis, De La Salle 
Academy, Frank Ringweiski, 77, Br. Herman; 
Minneapolis, St. Anthony, Maxine M. Maze, 83, 
Mrs. McDonald; Minneapolis, West H. S., Mar- 
shali Sipkins, 84, L. B. Utley; Mora, Cecilia 
Irene, 68, Mr. Rinde; Perham, Allan Bjorkland, 
92, Miss T. Zell; Rollingstone, Holy Trinity H. S., 
Joseph Glenzinski, 75, Dorothy Sustacek; Wil- 
liams, Consoldated School, Jack H. Norris, 72, Mr. 
McPherson. 

Missouri, Boonville, S. S. Peter & Paul School, 
Bernard Donahue, 86, Sr. Caroline; Fayette, 
Eleanor Phillips, 68, Nina M. Cloid; Greenfield, 
Jack L. Gamble, 78, Miss Mareta; Hardin, Mor- 
ton H. S., Marjorie Kenton, 96, Jeanette Keel; 
Kansas City, Northeast H. S., Phillip P. Scaglia, 
78, Mr. Marsh; Mayview, Mary Louise Rinne, 78, 
Miss Kidd; Purdin, Albert Falch, 71, Crystal 
Adams; Sikeston, Clay Mitchell, 65, Miss Burch; 
Troy, Buchanan H. S., Harman Nebel, 73, Philo- 
mene Muck; Vienna, Milford Terry, 96, G. W. 


Sipe. 

Nebraska, Dix, Rural H. S., Opal Gunderson, 
77, Lewis Solheim; Neligh, Helen M. Staub, 76, 
Miss Wolke; Norfolk, Sacred Heart School, James 
McCarthy, 82, Mr. Bridget; Omaha, Central _H. S., 
Josephine Rubenetz, 86, Mrs. Laverdge; Omaha, 
South H. S., Walter Schroeder, 85, Mrs. Forbes; 
Plainview, Lyle Schoenauer, 81, Dorcas Weath- 
erby; Sidney, Douglas McManes, 79, Raymond 
Davis; Stanford, Edwin Kansher, 66, Margaret 
McCormick. 

North Dakota, Alamo, Woodrow Pehrson, 69, 
Josephine Gustafson; Arnegard, Consolidated 
School, Melvin Anderson, 65, Ethel Renwick; 
Ashley, Walter A. Hindemith, 80, Mr. Loemmle; 
Carrington, Allen Swinton, 80, Miss Coomb; Kill- 
deer, Monica Fettig, 77, Gladys Brainard; Sarles, 
Sarles Special School, Minnie —e~. 72, 
Ella C. Leppert; Fargo, Fargo H. S., Herschel 
Lashkowitz, 83, Lucille Kaul. 

South Dakota, Andover, Richard Potter, 72, 
Karl Hansen; Blunt, Eugene Howard, 79, Mr. H. 
Siegele; Brandon, Cons. School, Robert Graff, 74, 
Mr. J. Oyan; Buffalo, Vivian Thurn, 85, Mrs. 
Hanson; Carthage, Alberta Bensend, 84, Miss 
Lorson; Lily, Pershing Olson, 89, Nora Young; 
Madison, H. S., Mary Beth Mackay, 78, Mr. 
Beckord; Madison, St. Thomas H. S., Irene 
Nelles, 98, Sr. Perpetua; Milbank, Magdelene 
Bohlsen, 80, Miss Black; Rapid City, Coolidge 
H. S., Herbert Evans, 78, E. L. Kaufman; Roslyn, 
Evelyn Smedstad, 97, Miss Schultz. 


Southern Zone 


Alabama, Birmingham, Jones Valley H. S., 
Cecil Parson, 87, Julia T. Pendleton; Greenville, 
Butler County H. S., Billy McGehee, 76, Miss 
Haynes; Harselle, Morgan County H. S., Hugh 
Penn, 80, Lorena Parrott; Millport, Marguerite 
Prater, 71, Mrs. Ina Prater; Minter, Carlowville 
H. S., Frances Alison, 81, Mr. McNorton; Rock- 
ford, Geo. W. Miller, 71, Miss Lemmond; Shef- 
field, Mary Geo. Fitzpatrick, 100, Doris Rollins. 

Arkansas, Fort Smith, St. Scholastica Academy, 
Jeanne Heiman, 80, Sr. M. Augustine; Monti- 
cello, Julia Hobson, 83, Miss Juanita Burke; 
Searcy, Lorena Singleton, 80, Mrs. Meyer. 

Florida, W. Palm Beach, Palm Beach H. S., 
Alexander Vuilhemin, 78, Marian Morse; Plant 
City, Dick Larnik, Jr., 85, Mr. Yates. 

Georgia, Reynolds, Sam Coolik, 79, E. H. Joiner. 

Kentucky, Annville, Annville Institute, Lucas 
Nelson, 72, Mr. Krvezenga; Elkhorn, Cumberland 
H. S., Leslie Anderson, 69, Mr. Elswick; Murray, 
Faxon H. S., Wilson Gantt, 75, Miss Folwell. 

Louisiana, Alexandria, Bolton H. S., Jewel 
Nicholson, 94, Ellen Pride; Bastrop, Dick Horn- 
beak, 86, Miss Gerald; Breaux Bridge, St. Bern- 
ard School, Margie Lalande, 89, Sr. M. Johanna; 
Crowley, St. Michaels H. S., Mary Vandenstein, 
97, Sr. M._ Adeleith; Lake Providence, Joyce 
Swink, 72, Miss Gibson; New Orleans, H. W. 
Allen Com. H. S., Peggy Weber, 76, Miss Ad- 
kins; Plaucheville, Lurleen Plauche, 96, Mr. Ed- 
mond Jeansonne; Welsh, Wm. H. McBurney, 84, 
Miss Elize Alleman. 

Mississippi, Indianola, Hattie Burke, 72, Miss 
Martha LaGrone; McComb, Archie Martin, 78, 
Mr. McCleskey. 

North Carolina, Wilmington, New Hanover 
H. S., Alton Brown, 77, Mrs. G. LeGrand; Tar- 
boro, Edithe Morris, 75, Mrs. Sledge. 

Oklahoma, Bartlesville, Elmo Olson, 86, Mary 
S. Paxton; Guthrie, Ben Robertson, 97, Myra Mc- 
Lellan; Hooker, Mary Linn Dobson, 83, Miss 
Dobson. 

Tennessee, Memphis, Central H. S., Clark 
Frances, 76, Miss Elsie Beaderick. 

Texas, Corpus Christi, Burt Graham, 81, Miss 
Knolle; El Paso, Donald Sternglanz, 96, Miss 
Phillips; Houston, St. Agnes Academy, Bernice 
Stephens, 72, Sr. M. Perpetua; Lawn, Merle Dun- 
bar, 97, Mrs. Parker; Lubbock, Alberta Barnett, 
82, Mr. Dan Powers; San Antonio, St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Alberta Besch, 90, Sr. Christiana. 

Virginia, Berryville, Frances Swingood, 68, Miss 
Wolfe; Lynchburg, E. C. Glass H. C., Stanford 
Schewel, 86, Mrs. E. Wallace; Lynchburg, Pres- 
byterian Orphenag , Keith Harvey, 65, Miss Helen 

ullen; Norfolk, Maury H. S., Recess White, 66, 
Mr. Manson; Norfolk, Sadron Lampert, 74, Miss 
D. Gilchrist; Richmond, John Marshall H. S., 
Royal Brandis, 87, Miss C. Anthony. 


Western Zone 
Arizona, Phoenix, Burnett Hartsook, 71, Miss 
Zula Stevens, 
(Concluded on page 31) 
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VIKING 
VOYAGES 
an , 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG and SHORT 
From New York 

21 days or longer leaving you ample 

time for visiting Scandinavia. These 

voyages make an ideal concentrated 

vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


11 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 22 
From Gothenburg 
including Norway and the Fjords of 
Norway. See the North Cape and the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $80.00. 
This Cruise connects with the sailing of 
the Drottninghoim from N. Y. June 12 
42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 

RUSSIA CRUISE - 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
From New York 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 

rate $450. 
33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. §. GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
From New York 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $350. 
Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your own Travel Agent or 


<7 SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
fi 


( 21 State St., New York *, 
Offices and Agents in all Cities 


\ 


































To load- Push Charger Button 
To fire-Push Ignitor Button 
The action is so easy and accurate 

that this improved BIG-BANG can be 


loaded and fired 15 times a minute- 
even in the dark-OHwhat a real 


Th bok just I full-siz 

e ust like full-size 
US Army Anti-Aircraft Guns No Matches 
and Field Guns, attractive No Gunpowder 
and sturdy. Olive drab finish. Safety Celebrators 
Weite for illustrated circular in cohrs explaining the 
simple operation of this beautiful stream-lined gun. 1 you 
have an old gun ond want te trade Zell us what you thave and 


S ABOUT OUR 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN PROPOSITION 
on your old BIG~BANG for a limited time only. 


NEW automatic’BIG-BANG” 








THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Depl.A. Bethlehem, Pa..U.S.A. 
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Special Offer 
TO 


SCHOLASTIC 
Readers 


For a limited time only we are 
able to offer a combination of 
NEW OUTLOOK and 
HEALTH DIGEST at a great 


saving in price. 


NEW OUTLOOK 


A monthly magazine for thinkers. 
Discusses the events of today 
which make the news of tomorrow. 


To read NEW OUTLOOK is to 
keep ahead of the news and in 
touch with the forces which are 
remaking the world politically, 
economically and _ scientifically. 
The most talked of magazine in 
America. 


25cacopy $3.00. year 


HEALTH DIGEST 
Highlights in Health News 


A monthly magazine containing 
in easy-to-read style a digest of 
selected worthwhile articles on 
health appearing currently in 
other magazines. 

25cacopy $3.00a year 
This offer will introduce you to 
HEALTH DIGEST—the magazine 
which will introduce you to better 


health! 


SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 

NEW OUTLOOK 6 Mo... 

HEALTH DIGEST 6 Mo.. 


BOTH FOR $2.00 


- Address all orders to 


NEW OUTLOOK 
515 Madison Ave. N.Y. -¢. 


. $1.50 
. $1.50 
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SCHOLASTIC 


FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 
Looking Forward 


ERE we are almost at the end of 
H the school year. With vacation in 

sight, we begin planning what we 

are going to do and what plays 
we 4re going to see. It would be fun if 
all the readers of this page could have a 
great theater party, but then I suppose 
that we never should be able to agree ona 
choice of motion picture. I am sorry that 
publication of Scholastic is not continuous 
throughout the summer, so that I could 
tell you what is coming along; but I want 
to give you a glimpse of some of the pic- 
tures now in the making. Of course, I 
can’t tell when they will be released, nor 
whether they will turn out as good as 
present plans would indicate. Try to 
read reviews from 
varying types of pub- 
lications, so as to get 
as unbiased a view as 
possible. Here are 
the most interesting 
that I have had a 
peek at. 

First of all, there 
is Grace Moore’s sec- 
ond picture at Co-. 
lumbia Studios, now 
entitled Love Me For- 
ever. Like her first, 
it will be directed by 
Victor Schertzinger 
and will include a 
song written especi- 
ally for this produc- 
tion. This musical 
will include arias 
from operas, espe- 
cially numbers from 
tuneful -La Boheme. 
Supplementing Miss 
Moore’s rich voice 
will be heard that of 
Michael Bartlett of 
the Philadelphia Opera Company. The 
story is modern and set in a world of 
music and society. Special costuming and 
an excellent cast of singers give promise 
of another success equal to One Night of 
Love. 

Break of Hearts, Katharine Hepburn’s 
new picture, will also include music of 
classic type. As the story deals with a 
young composer, who gives up riches for 
love, it is possible to incorporate such 
music as Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
a Bach Fugue, and the prelude to Wag- 
ner’s' Die Meistersinger. It is reported 
that John Beal sings very pleasingly. 
Meanwhile another picture at R.K.O. is 
arousing no little attention. It is a mod- 
ernized version of “She,” from Rider 
Haggard’s imaginative novel of that 
name. The sets are gigantic, representing 
primitive Aztec palaces and temples. One 
piece of statuary, that of “Ram,” God 
of Fire, required 5400 hours of Joseph 
Zokovich’s time and three tons of clay for 
its construction. Of special interest to 
boys is the fact that Jim Thorpe, the 
famous Indian athlete, has a small part. 
At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, plans are 
being made to film the life story of the 
great waltz-king, Johann Strauss, with 
Nelson -Eddy, (Naughty Marietta), in 
the leading part. The story was written 
by Gottfried Reinhardt, son of the great 
Max Reinhardt. Here, also, the Russian 
classic, Anna Karenina, is providing a 
vehicle for Greta Garbo. Freddie Bar- 














tholomew shares honors with big Fredric 





March in the supporting cast. This studio 
is also busy producing Mutiny on the Boun- 
ty, the story of the historic ship which car- 
ried a British scientific expedition to the 
South Seas 150 years ago and which was 
wrecked on a coral reef following the 
famous mutiny. Frank Lloyd (director 
of Cavalcade) is in charge of the pic- 
ture, so we may count on realism, drama, 
and humor intermingled. Wallace Beery 
is the tyrannical Captain Bligh, Clark 
Gable is Fletch Christian, the young 
officer who leads the mutiny, and’ Robert 
Montgomery is a young midshipman. 

Not so spectacular, but promising, are 
the canal scenes on the Fox lot for 7'he 
Farmer Takes a. Wife, Janet Gaynor's 
new picture made from Walter E. Ed- 
mond’s book, Rome Haul. . It tells of 
the struggle of the canal folk and their 
horse-drawn barges against the en- 
croachments of the railway. 





Hippolyta (Verree Teasdale) and Theseus (Ian Hunter) in a 
scene from Midsummer Night’s Dream (First National). 


Over at First*National studios, Joseph- 
ine Hutchinson and Pat O’Brien are the 
chief characters in a swarming group of 
Chinese actors in the production of Oil 
for the Lamps of China. 

But paramount. in importance at this 
studio is Midsummer Night’s: Dream, di- 
rected and edited by Max Reinhardt 
himself. The effect of sheer magic has 
been caught by. the artistry of the di- 
rector and the photographer. I found my- 
self caring very little about the person- 
ality of Anita Louise as Titania or of 
Jean Muir as Helena, charmingly as they 
were performing, and even Mickey 
Rooney, as Puck. My heart was with the 
fairies and the elves. Whether you will 
enjoy most the radiant ballet coached by 
Madame Nijinska or the rustics, who in- 
clude Joe E. Brown, James Cagney, and 
Eugene Palette, depends upon your in- 
dividual taste. 

Entirely different, though magnificent, 
is Cecil DeMille’s production . of The 
Crusades. I had a great thrill in wit- 
nessing the filming of the climactic scene, 
the assault of the besieging Crusaders 
upon the ancient city of Acre in Syria. 
Mr. DeMille has the power of making 
his audience feel that they are facing 
the same crisis as the hero. Let us hope 
that he will not ruin this picture, as he 
has been known to do, in the past, with 
trivial dialogue. 

Charles Chaplin is also busy with his 
production. He, too, is building great 
sets with factories, stores, and streets. 
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Beauty Supplants Squalor 


(Concluded from page 14) 


and distribution of necessities to the 
unemployed. The plan put into op- 
eration by the Committee at that time 
resulted in the saving of thousands of 
dollars to taxpayers, and was adopted 
widely throughout the Middle West. 
The Committee’s rehousing project, 
likewise, is attracting wide attention. 
The federal government is following 
the work closely. Sociologists and re- 
housing experts from New York City, 
Cleveland, Chicago and _ Louisville 
have visited the city to study the proj- 
ect, which, sociologists declare, is the 
only project of its nature in the 
United States. Fox News cameramen 
visited Pearl City and Sunset Court 
and took many pictures to show con- 
ditions at both places. 

The people of Vincennes have 
looked upon the Sunset Court experi- 
ment as a community affair. Dealers 
supplied materials to the Relief Com- 
mittee at the lowest possible figure. 
When the first families were moved 
into the new houses, the citizens re- 
sponded generously to an appeal by 
the Committee for furniture, dishes, 
etc. Arrangement has been made 
whereby the children of Sunset Court 
will attend the Public Schools. 

All members of the Emergency Re- 
lief Committee are actively engaged 
in some phase of the work at the 
model village. The building commit- 
tee in charge of constructing the 
dwellings consists of E. L. Clark, 
W. H. Hill, M. B. Gould, W. M. 
Willmore and Guy Dunphy, Chair- 


man. 





Planters Contest Winners 


Winners of the Planters Peanut Word- 
Building Contest ending April 21, 1935, 
ire as follows: 

First Prize: Mary E. Josey, 223 Ponce de 

Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Second Prize: Martha Schneider, 36 

Aspen Street, Auburn, N. Y. 

20 Third Prizes: 

Jean Durall, Stephenson, Va. 

Molly Grimm, 2625 West Adams Gar- 

dens, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Clara Jonas, Kulm, No. Dak. 
Dorothy Miller, 1820 East Michigan St., 
Michigan City, Ind. 

M. Elizabeth go Lafayette Road, 
R.F.D. No. Hampton, N. H. 

Dwayne b BS Delmar Apartments 
No. 9, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Mabel Smeltzer, Delphi, Ind. 

Virginia E. Bender, 35 W. Simpson St., 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Lucile Chvosta, 2359 No. Eighteenth St., 
Milwaukee, Wisc 

Carmen Filtz, ier 42, Cadott, Wisc. 

Julia Pawchyk, 24 Mill St., Ansonia, 

onn. 
Catherine Hoxmeier, 225 W. 43rd Place, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Donald E. Trout, 720 E. Jefferson St., 
Franklin, Ind. 

Florence Landsteiner, 3736 Girard Ave. 
N., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Edith atartion, Church St., Rocky Hill, 


Jack Lucas, 128 Avenue E., Weirton, 
John Reid, 735 Coleman. Pl., Westfield, 
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_ The WINNERS 


in The ATKINS School 
House CONTEST! 


ERMAN GUNDESEN, Winner 

High School, Winner, : = 

mn Ellen Seaberg. First Prize, 
0. 


Arthur S. Willie, 16, and Raymond 
Staley, 16, Lathrop Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
W. M. Brinton. Second Prize, $25. 


Loretta. Rogers, Niantic H. S., 
Niantic, Conn. Third Prize (Atkins 
Silver Steel Hand Saw). 

Vincent Carnevale, 18, Central 

. S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, Mrs. 
Hopper. Third Prize (Atkins Silver 
Steel Hand Saw). 

Congratulations to these winners, 
and the many others who built school 
house models of exceptional merit. 


str. SAWS 





Law of the Bungle 
(Concluded from. page 11) 


Only a few present realized that the 
good man was not expressing a preference 
for his evening meal, but had actually 
meant to say “half-formed wish.” 

Most treacherous of all is the third 
major cause of faux pas, the subconscious 
mind. 

There is the mistake made by the guest 
who was debating the advisability of going 
home. His host looked out of the window 
and said: “You simply can’t go. It’s rain- 
ing. You must stay for dinner.” 

The guest glanced through the window 
and said: “Oh, no, it isn’t raining that 
hard.” 

The writers’ particular pet of this sort 
was penned several years ago, but achieved 
a certain amount of fame through being 
reprinted, not only in that alert journal, 
The New Yorker, but in a book published 
by that magazine which was devoted to 
mistakes in the daily news. If memory 
serves, it was occasioned by the departure 
of the Graf Zeppelin from Lakehurst. 
The reporter’s vivid description went 
something like this: 

“Among: the last to enter was Mrs. 
Clara A———, of Erie, Pa., lone woman 
passenger. Slowly her huge nose was 
turned around into the wind. Then, like 
some great beast, she crawled along the 
grass.” 

It was probably an inveterate blunderer 
who had finally seen the light who coined 
the proverb “Silence is Golden.” But who 
can really keep silent? 








Do You Talk or Converse? 
(Concluded from page 8) 


day Coleridge met a friend, who, wait- 
ing until the poet had got well under 
way with his talk, took out his knife, care- 
fully cut off the button of his coat and 
left Coleridge standing, with his eyes 
closed, talking to the button. After some 
time, having gone about his errands, he 
came back and found Coleridge still talk- 
ing to the button, which had served the 
purpose just as well as a person, so long 
as he didn’t know the difference. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
part of one’s conversational advancement 
must come from continually improving 
grammar, English, and _ pronunciation. 











Plays That Go! 


Send for your free copy 


[wg _ of our new catalogue. 

> The Dramatic Publishing Co. 

Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Mistakes will be made, and when they 
are, a person simply needs to resolve not 
to repeat them. The habitual use of the 
dictionary and a few English texts will 


work wonders, if plenty of determination 
is applied. 


his expression and voice for conversational 


purposes. By critically listening to him- 
self and by noting the reaction of his lis- 


teners, a person can set the tone and 
pitch of his voice so as to give it a pleas- 
ing quality, control his volume so he can 
be easily heard and yet not be annoying, 
develop enough facial and speech expres- 
sion to be effective and know if his words 
are clear and distinct.. In reality these 
technical aspects of speech should not be 
noticeable to listeners, since, if too obvi- 


ous, they detract from the most impor- 


tant part of conversation—what one says. 











No one need wait until he 
can afford expensive lessons to prepare 
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MAY 25, 1935 


English Review Test 


Based on Scholastic, Volume 26, Num- 
bers 1 to 16. 


I. MIXER-UPPERS 

Choose the correct item to complete the sen- 
tences below: 

a. Elsinore is: (1) a character from Poe’s 
“The Raven”; (2) the scene of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet; (3) a character from Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest. i 

b. Posthumous is: (1) a kind of tropical fish 
with an extra pair of fins at its posterior end; 
(2) a hired carriage used for traveling in the 
days before railroads; (3) happening after death. 

c. Bach is: (1) a kind beer—being a cor- 
ruption of the Roman God Bacchus; (2) name of 
a musician; (3) nickname for a man who has 
not married; (4) donor of a well-known peace 
prize given annually. 

d. James Truslow Adams: (1) wrote The 
Education of Henry Adams; (2) wrote The Epic 
of America; (3) was second president of the 
U. S.; (4) is a poet. 

e. “Benny and the Bird Dogs’’ was written by: 
(1) Albert Payson Terhune; (2) James Oliver 
Curwood; (3) Marjorie K. Rawlings; (4) Ben 
Hecht. 

f. Serape is: (1) the Vermont pronunciation 
and spelling for maple syrup; (2) a Mexican 
blanket; (3) one of the highest orders of angels. 

g. Celestial pertains to: (1) the Celts and their 
language—background of the Abbey Players; (2) 
voody parts of plants and trees; (3) to the sky. 

h. Pecuniary means: (1) strange, odd, bizarre; 
2) pertaining to a small oval gland in the brain; 
(3) pertaining to money. 

i. John Millington Synge (1) leads a dance 
band in Harlem; (2) wrote Riders of the Purple 
Sage; (3) wrote Riders to the Sea; (4) wrote the 
scenario for Man of Aran. 


II. QUOTATIONS 

Who said the following in what article, play, 
poem, or story in Scholastic: 

a. This liberty will look easy by and by when 
nobody dies to get it. 

b. Hands got hungry 

For a helve and bridle 
Things all polished— 
Nothing thar to rust; 
Lips got thirsty fer a 
Cup of lasty waiter, 

Feet fer the feel of the 
Meadows and the dust. 

c. Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

d. Life is good hereabout because man don't 
keep eternally in a sweat about things. 

I knew that cups and saucers and plates 
were made there, and I had some acquaintance 
with them, in the form of the Five Towns, from 
Arnold Bennett's novels. 

f. Suppression is the lazy man’s way to main- 
tain his. position. 

g. The golden spider of the sky 

Leaped from the crater’s rim 

And all the winds of morning rose 

And spread and followed him. 

h. If the American dream is to come true and 
to abide with us, it will, at bottom, depend on the 
people themselves. 

i. Most hackneyed phrases are hackneyed be- 
cause they originally were so neat, so expressive, 
or so eloquent that many writers seized on them 
with delight. 

j. Each singing what belongs to the day—at 
night the party of young fellows, robust, 
friendly, 

Singing with open mouths their strong mel- 

odious songs. 


III. STORIES 

Of the following short stories studied this 
semester which do you think best answers the 
definition of fiction as an interpretation of life? 
Which story is best from the point of view of char- 
acter analysis and depiction? Which has the best 
plot?) Which is concerned primarily with social 
problems of today? Which one recreates best the 
historical past? 

Miss Brill; The Waltz; The Old Man Takes 
His Boy Back Home; One Minute Longer; The 
Crystal Egg; Lay Me Low; The Dog of Pompeii; 
Vagabondia; The Feud in the Rotunda; The 
Queer Feet. 

, IV. Match up the correct authors of the fol- 
owing: 

. Flatlanders Kelly 
. The Golden Lady Rilke 
. Adventures in the Postal Guide Maugham 
. Bright Mexico Anderson 
Letter to a Young Poet olt 
Finders-Keepers Hopper 
The Raven’s First Flight Barretto 
. Valley Forge Millay 
. English Journey Schmitt 
,Of Human Bondage Priestley 

V. Write a brief essay on any one of the fol- 
lowing : 

Pe “Travelers are people who want to see far 
Places; tourists want to say that they have seen 
far places.” 

The Poetry Magazines. 
b c. The advantages of a simple but independent 
ackwoods existence over one on city relief. 

x. What other planks would you suggest for 
the Scholastic Editorial Platform? 

¢. The High School Tercentenary. 
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O you enjoy reading about new Inventions, the latest Scientific Dis- 
coveries, the amazing Engineering Feats, the progress being made in 


Aviation—Radio—Electricity—Chemistry—Physics—Photography, 


etc? 


If you do, you need POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE. 


This big 200-page magazine brings you 
each month the latest wonders from all 
over the world. There are special de- 
partments for the home craftsman and 
practical shopman. There are articles 
telling how to build furniture, boats, toys 
and novelties; how to do concrete work; 
how to make model yachts, model air- 
planes, model locomotives, ship models; 
how to use and care for tools; auto repairs 
etc. In fact, these articles cover every 


craft—woodworking, metal working, 
model making, leathercraft, copper work, 
welding, electroplating, painting, etc. 
The radio enthusiast has a large section 
filled with news and helpful information 
on construction and maintenance of 
both transmitting and receiving sets. 
It’s the leading magazine in the field of 
science and invention. Thousands of 
students now use POPULAR ME- 
CHANICS in their class-room work. 
Examine a copy today. 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 


200 East Ontario St., Chicago 


A FEW FEATURES IN 
THE MAY ISSUE 


—Now on Sale 
@ Demons of the Dirt Track 
@ Tips on Bait Casting 
@ Training Young Sea Dogs 
@ Mile-a-Minute Water Thrills 
@ How to Tell Fake Stamps 
@ Keeping Your Car Fit 
@ High Speed Changes in Flying 
@One-Tube Belt Radio Re- 

ceiver for Pedestrians 

@ Speedy Kayak 
@An Electric Weather Vane 
@ Chemical Experiments 
@ and scores of other fascinat- 


ing articles illustrated with 
over 400 pictures. 





Write Wing 


(Space limitations have made it impos- 
sible to publish all names submitted for 
exchange of student correspondence. 
Those not appearing here will be pub- 
lished early in the fall.) 

Rubly E. Norris, Ouida Hoffpauir, both of Lake 

Arthur, La 
Winifred Licus, 74 Columbia St., New York, N. Y. 
Miriam Smith, 119 W. Filbert St.; Mary Eliza- 

beth Leege, 109 Woodbine Ave., both of East 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Adelle Stiffler, Midvale Drive, Fairport, N. Y. 
Lester Master, 2145. So. Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Willard Hawkins, 219 E. Elkhart St., Benton, Ind. 
Lucy Barletta, 339 W. Saylor St., Atlas, Pa. 


Stephen Doivon, Thronwell, La. 
Ruth Baughman, Edna Reeves, both of Tamaroa, 


Rocca Copozzoli, 2401 So. 11th St., Philadelphia, 


R. Alfred Martin, Elizabethville, Pa. 

Leola Oberhamper, Rte. 1, Box 672, Ceres, Calif. 

Pauline Olson, Rte. 3, Box 880; Joyce Olmsted, 
Rte. 2, Box 914, both of Turloch, Calif. 

Andrew “Pete” Blair, 917 Phoenix Ave., Chester, 


214 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md. 
Roose, Suffern, N. Y. 
Ruth Hoffman, 


Columbus Ave., 


W. Va. 
Alice Kerr, 
osephine Cortazzo, c/o 
Margaret Mason, Church St.; 

Church St.; Rose Pichinson, 

all of Spring Valley, N. Y. 

Clara Evelyn Seidler, 179 North Main St.; Jane 
Lillian Hall, 12 Ridge Ave., both of Spring 
Valley, : £ 

Judith Perrine, Utica, Mont. 

Helen Sample, 841 Grand Ave., Rita Purchase, 19 


Clio St., Natilie Miller, 576 Beach Ave., all of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert Cripe, 104 So. Main St., Raymond Mann, 
217 E. Elkhart St., both of Benton, Ind. 

Rae Kosakoff, 964 Forest Ave. ., Bronx, New York 
City, N. 

Juanita Bonneson, Marjorie Thompson, Muriel 
Thompson, Margie Brown, Harriet Brown, all 
of Kimballton, Ia. 

Gladys Lorson, Donald Olsen, Elmer Weddum, 
Emmert James, Leland Hansen, all of Elk 
Horn, Ia. 

Leta Funk, 4828 East 7th St., Kansas City Mo. 

Alma Belisle, Gertrude Rosttger, Ethel Brown, 
Ilene Parnell, Dorothy Martell, Eldora Cooke, 


Margaret Kludtke, all of Somerset, Wis. 
Margie Girvin, 603 W. Arlington Ave., Emily 
Ann Cielen, 70 So. 19th St., both of Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
John Henry East, 308 Gale St., Phenix City, Ala. 





Verna Weber, 1607 Burkhardt St., Hellertown, Pa. 

Ina Salo, Box 554, Mally Hudak, Box 161; Gladys 
Heino, Box 745; Nadine Brookshire, Box 164, 
all of Red Lodge, Mont. 

Elizabeth Bo a 289 Coram Ave.; Mae Dzamba, 
14 Birch Olga Warecke, 37 Wakelee Ave., 
all of Shelton. Conn. 

June Mikami, Garryowen, Mont. 

Almira Warren, Crow Agency, Mont. 

Melva Taylor, Eleanore Zilke, Marta Beall, Helen 

eall, Hunter Bolton, Pauline McCarty, Mar- 
garet Sullivan, all of Hardin, Mont. 

Jeanne Goodspied, Margaret Wood, Margaret 
Gluege, Doris Thomas, all of Clear Lake, Wis. 
Abe Kramer, 1215 Simpson St., Bronx, N. Y. 

Esther Spangberg, Meta Vick, Leona _ Gitzer, 
Louise Spangberg, all are of Route 2, all of 
Deer Park, Wis. 

Vera Jones, ‘Route 4, Clear Lake, Wis 

Muriel Morris, 2410 North Lyndale, Minneapolis, 


D. No. 1, Gibson City, II. 


Minn. 
Gladys Hoffman, R . 
New York, 


Floyd End Marcus, F53 Dawson St., 
Rita : 4236 N. Spaulding Ave., Dorothy Gor- 


ski, 5417 Higgins Ave., Mary Spehn, 3751 
Cullom Ave., all of Chicago, Til. 
Margaret Mullins, Carolyn Horn, Melba Ruth 


Owen, Oleita Nowell, Eva Holmes Marjorie 
Wilkinson, Leonora Jenkins, Carolyn Chancey, 
Marie Alexander, Lois Beckham, Meirl Pridgen, 
Martha Pridgen, all of Geneva, Ala. 
Gladys MacWilson, 1020 Church St., Indiana, Pa. 
Rivers Perkins, Willie Phillips, both of Como, 


Miss. 

Helen Jeskevic, 1710 Mary St., Rita Rocher, 17 
Monastery St., both of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mary E. Vernon, 336 College St., Lewiston, Me. 

Amelia Sulikoski, Lewis Sulikoski, both of Mid- 
dieport, Pa. 

Seymour Granitz, Tannersville, N. Y. 

—— E. Tuck, 6 Parsons St., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Sue Fisher, 133 Cherry Rd., 
100 Falleson Rd., Beryl Corey, 
Pkwy., Fern Wendling, 40 Salina St., 
Rochester, N. 

Terese Laurinaitis, Silver Creek, P. O. Box 262, 
Mary Gzik, Florence Tanner, all of the same 
P. O. Box, all of New Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richard C. Coossman, 46 Johnson St., Ansonia, 


Eleanor Fearnley, 
69 Boulevard 
all of 


‘onn, 
Mary Louise Wilkinson, Prattville, Ala. 
Ruth Sullivan, 47 Summerfield St., Rita Hayes, 

807 Plymouth Ave., Ruth Morris, 45 Oregon 

St., Leona Morgan, 235 Homestead St., Gene- 
vieve McGrady, 936 Locust St., Dorothy Mar- 
tin, 95 Church 'St., all of Fall River, Mass. 
Helen Thomas, South St.. Joan Teeters, Park 
Ave., Phyliss Schultz, Miller St., all of Fre- 


oO. 
Theodore Morris, Bernard Ross, Herbert Kauff- 
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Address inquiries to: Scholastic School and College Service, 
250 East 43rd Street. 


New York City. 











Art Schools 


Physical Education 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF NEW YORK-PARIS 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom. President 
PLAN FOR A PROFESSION 
Study in New York or Paris Interior 
Architecture and ration, Costume 
Design, Illustration, Graphic Advertis- 


BECIN ing, Teacher Training, etc. Send for in- 
formation and catalogue. 


Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 


RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

















Scheol of 
A BR t * T Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 
| a ome Sater. 54th yr. 4 years high school required. 


degree course. woe camp instruction. Catalog. 
| ne Hermann. Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge. Mass. 





Secretarial 





Secretarial School—i and 2- 
year courses for preferred posi- 
tions. Shorthand, typewriting. 
filing, bookkeeping. Gym Poo 
Riding, Placement, Dormitories. 
Rock’Creek Catalog. 
lock" woot tore. Estates, 

by ye »-Box S, 





SCHOOLS, INC. 
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AAMMERER 


frite for our A ee of ethical 
om = shee cor stammering. 

$s ERERS’ GUILD 
Suite Arras 40 Central St., Boston 
























COMPLETE EQUIPMENT, CREDITS 
COUNTRY, CITY and SEASHORE 
Corres pondence 
Men— Women 
18 to 50 


Common Edueation usually suf™f- 
cient. Short hours. Many examina- 
tions coming. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. S286 Rochester, N. Y. 











Teacher Training 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th year OF EDUCATION 


Young women learn gracious living, home manage- 
ment, and ogy and hygiene, 
ete.. ‘while — as teachers in nursery school. 

ten, 'y arades. Prepare for true 
success in nee amid reo iw She of quiet culture, service and good 
will. Instructors nationally known; graduates assisted in secur- 
ing positions, 6-week summer session June 21-August 2. 2-week 
special courses June 10-21 and July 8-19. Regular fall term 


begins September 13. For catalog, write: 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 518-E, Evanston, Iilinois 






























CONKVSTT- TFACHERS FB 
' AGENCY) 


S.NaT Bann BLOG 
. I 


@ 25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50 
- Copyrighted booklet, 
ete., free to 
Every teacher needs it. 
roliment card and information. 
ers’ Agency in the West. 


“How to apply,” etc., etc., 
50c to non-members 
Write today for en- 

Teach- 
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mon, Carl Beprick, Wyllian Selfe, Lucille Wil. 
lis, Mar a Thomas, Nelda Cenningham, 
Helen meg all of Darlington, N 

Margreth Gallion, Virginia Mak i Edith Cullum, 
Hazel Knight, all of ot, 

Helen Starr, Rock Run, Md. 

—— Ghuchowéia, "2522 Tyson St., Jackson, 
Mic 

Rose Grabek, Box 872 Tower, Minn. 

Hazel Harrison, Emden, Mo. 

Harold Gosney, Hunnewell, Mo, 

Louie Szczepanik, 36 Park Place, Herbert Thomas, 
84 Overlook Pl., Leonard Navarra, 674 Mec. 
Kinley St., Walter Sika, 37 Talbot Drive, all 
of Bedford 

Edwania K. Wilt, Box 116; Helena Ashby, ° Box 

+r Margaret Gilmore, Box 27, all of “rellin, 


Lauretta Ness, Joyce Jones, both of Chester, Ia 
Elizabeth: Perry, Akron, Ala. 
Frances Steele, 1513 S. Fellow St., Kathryn Jan- 


kovits, 2201 Kimble Ave., both of South Bend, 
nd. 
Hester Lenker, Broad St., Elizabethville, Pa 
Robert Wiley, Girard Colle e, William Parry, 


Girard College, Russell Marshall, 3505 NW. 
Sydenham St., James J. Moran, Girard College, 
Richard Henry, 4141 Manayunk Ave., all of 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Eleanor Meyers, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Margy Aberman, 
Fogelson, 1460 Elmdale Ave., 
6335 Winthrop Ave., Muriel 
Lakewood, Harriet Hoosin, 6507 Greenview 
Ave., Miriam Wiess, 6232 Broadway, Herbie 
Friedlen, 1221 Glenlake Ave., Norm Retchin, 
3800 N. Lake Shore Drive, all of Chicago, III. 

a +. J. McAnulty, 230 Singer Ave., McKees 

ocks 

Mattie Rafin, Pauline Andrews, 1130 Albermiarle 
Ave., both of Tarboro, N. C. 

Betty Yerger, 131. Main St., Bertha Snoke, 112 
Penna Ave:, Souderton, Pa. 

Eleanor Herb, Dorothy Harner, Joe Conrad, Jay 
Mayer, William Young, all of Valley View, Pa. 

Kay Toole, Wayne Shadle, Frank . Schrawder, 
Mary Willier, all of bs wy Pa. 

Beatrice . Teemley, Corry, Pa. 

Sicily Schmidt, 25 23 “caller Hwy., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 

Lou Steinberg, 89 Church Ave., Bill Mayeosky, 
99 Church Ave., both of Brooklyn, 

— Gross, Box 265, Glen Head, Long ‘Island, 


Van Wyck Gardens, Croton-on 
6445 Greenview Ave., Claire 


Marcia Goldberg, 
Horwich, 6429 


Berkly, 


Frances Brown, 221 West St., James Street, Hazel 
Satterthwaite, Route 2, Bessie Lou Jones, Harry 


Newsome, Route 1, Pat Savage, Trade a 
Ella Mercer, Main St., all of Tarboro, N. 
Edward Donaldson, 312 Airbrake Ave., Wil 


merding, Pa. 


Noel Johnston, 6513 Rosemont Ave., Charles 
Einoff, 6108 Birchwood Ave., Reese R. Gray, 
4020 Walrod St., Carroll Gebhardt, 3911 


all of Baltimore, Md. 

Grant Peoples, McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 

Marianne Ireland, 3035 Pinehurst Ave., Betty 
Weller, 3216 Gaylord Ave., both of Dormont, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gabriel S. Bow, Box 184, Coyey, P. R. 

Lilfian Morgan, 723 Broadway, Bedford, O. 

Rita Morse, R. F. D. 2, Granville, N. Y. 

Alice B. Crawford, 510. W. Roosevelt St., Eleanor 
Smith, 515 E. Garfield St., both of Freeport, lil. 

Wyllian Selfe, Lucille Willis, Mary Edna came 
Margretha 'Gallion, Theodoré Morris, Bernard 
Ross, Herbert Kauffman, Carl Patrick, Helen 
Haines, all of Darlington, Md. 

ales Starr, Rock Run, Md. 

inia White, Edith Cullem, 
he. es Md. 
Julia Ann Bryan, Lewes, Del. 
Eleenor R. Lank, Thelma Lank, both of Milton, 
Del 

Florence Walls, Harbeson, Del. 

John Craig, 226 Beaver St., Helen Miller, 80 
Brook St., William Crossman, 46 Johnston St., 
all of Ansonia, Conn. 

Shelly Mills, Box 353, Geraldine 
R. F. D. 2, Box 132-W, Basil Bourquin, 
ster Ave., all of Redwood City, Calif. 

Elberta. Weicker, Dutch Hill, Tuscarora, Pa. 

Muriel Paulson, 1226 23rd Ave., Marion Pringle, 


Northern Parkway, 


Hazel Knight, all 


Leighton, 
Brew- 


971 16th Ave., Pearl White, 557 15th Ave., 
oe Wyatt, 22nd Ave., all of Longview, 
Jash 


Ruth Johnson, 234 Elderada Ave., Diana Pimen- 
tel, 750 Grove Way, Catherine Charel, 1731 B 
St., Marie Umbson, 770 Grove Way, all of 
Hayward, Calif. 

Aileen Clore, 500 South Dury, Kansas City, Mo. 

Eleanor Tasker, Route 2, Addis Jackson, Route 
2, both of Oakland, Md 

Muriel Luce, Carmel, Me. 

Freda Elston, Etna, Me. 


Josephine Mando, 1920 French St., Erie, Pa. 
Hazel Dimmick, 47 High St., Helen Panaseuk, 
1615 Burkhardt St., Marian Maurer, 41 Hess 


Ave., Catherine Rosenberger, 1014 3rd Ave. 
Dorothy Buss, 46 Durham St., Evelyn Strawn, 
112 High St.. all of Hellertown, Pa. XR 

bar ve: Huhn, R. No. 4, Mary Riegel, R. No. 1, 

h of Bethlehem, Pa. 

atevian Mcllhattin, 210 W. Jackson St., Free 
port, Illinois, 

ome ag 74 Rich, 44 West Monroe, Bedford, Ohio. 
reda Martin, R. R. 10, Box 74, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 

Maycel Johnson, R. , Ruby Smart, R. R. 1, 
both of New Palestine. "Ind. 

Geraldine Wagner, 109 North Street, Keiser, Pa. 





Helen Spies, 3434 Natchez Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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News Examination Results 
(Concluded from page 25) 


California, Burbank, Leonard Huntrens, 82, 
Miss Laura Rate; Fair Oaks, San Juan * 
Stillman Cartell, 65, R. H. Lawrence; Hanford, 
Earl Harper, 78, Miss Rhein; Hazward, Francis 
Cunha, 70, Miss Harder; King City, Roger Will- 
son, 73, Mr. L. E, Webb; Long Beach, Wilson 
H. S., Tom De Bord, 79, Mr. Hart; San Diego, 
Herbert Hoover H. S., Paul Anderson, 90, Miss 
Work. 

Colorado, Burlington, Virginia Hudson, 69, 
Miss Nelson; Byers, George Benard, 66, iss 
Carrie B. Church; Delta, John Calhoun, 69, Mr. 
Asfhal; Denver, St. Francis de Sales, 87, Bill 
Jeffries, Sr. Ana Marie; Denver, North H. S., 
Rose Herzel, 88, Mr. Collins; Greeley, College 
H. S., Eleanora Falzgraf, 84, Mr. Quillen; Kirk, 
Olive Smith, 76, Mr. john Wixon; Lafayette, 
Helen R. Jamison, 84, A. Palmer; Monument, 
Lewis Consolidated H. S., Doris Olson, 79, Mr. 
Darby; Pueblo, Central H. S., Bob Lungdon, 77, 
Miss Harden; Steamboat Springs, Mary Beth 
Carter, 89, A. G. Jelinek; Sagar City, Juanita 
Anthony, 72, Mrs. R. Conlon. j 

Hawai, Honolulu, Chung Norman, 60, Miss 
Mathews. 

Idaho, Burley, P oo Roper, 94, Mr. Simmons; 
Pocatello, Henry Bart, 83, Miss Hoffman. 

Vontana, Anaconda, Devery Luack, 76, Miss 
Morine Murphy; Bozeman, Gallatin County H. S., 
Dick Kline, 80, R. A. Nehls; Deer Lodge, Powell 
H. S., Seymour Standish, 77, F. Parr; Great 
Falls, Jerry Shenley, 76, Miss Edna King; Helena, 
Alfred W. Brase, 80, Miss E. Allan; Kalispell, 
St. Matthews H. S., Francis “ee: 70, Miss 
Schneider; Laurel, Pat McGuire, 86, Miss Ruth 
Hazzlitt; Melrose, W. D. Boetticher, 71, Miss 
Margaret Small; Saco, Willard Jones, 81, Mr. 
justafson; Shelby, Willard Arnow, 87, Miss Dun- 


Oregon, Helix, Griswald Union H. S., Daniel 
eder, 72, Miss Woughter; Toledo, Wayne AIl- 
», 92, C. W. Trachsel. 

tah, Salt Lake City, Cyprus H. S., Robert 

x, 65, Miss Pehrson. 

Washington, Pasco, Ethel Jaynes, 84, J. J. Simp- 
Seattle, West Seattle H. S., Tom Frazier, 
Miss Belle McKenzie; Waitsburg, Emmett 

rter, 65, Miss Wilberta Bryan. 

Wyoming, Buffalo, Johnson County H. S., Au- 

lrey Carr, 70, Mr. C. A. Price; Kemmerer, Shirl 

Evans, 80, W. C. Bell; Rock Springs, Vernon 

Killian, Marcuso Zancanella, 80, Mr. Gilbert John- 

n; Sunrise, Helen Bolish, 97, Miss Agnes Ahl- 








Customer: Do you sell hams, steam 
shovels, women’s hats, iceless refrigerators, 
live chickens, setting hens, lumber, ready- 
cut houses, new auto tops, spinach, fish- 
bait and that sort of thing? 

Merchant: No. All we do is fill pre- 
scriptions, 

Customer: Then why do you call this a 
drugstore? 


Blood and Blonde 


“What’s the matter with George? He 
looks terribly emaciated.” 
“Oh, he’s suffering from high blonde 
pressure.”—Rice Owl. 
* 


Bank Teller: How much do you wish to 
deposit, Madam? 

Madam: Oh, I don’t mean that kind of 
an account. I mean an account like I 
have at the stores. 


e 
Minister (at baptism of baby): “His 
name, please.” 
Mother—“Randolph Morgan Montgom- 
ery Alfred Van Christopher McGoof.” 


going by Greyhound 
will have the cream 
of vacation fun— 
before the Summer rush! 


HIS IS GOING to be the biggest summer 
vacation season in many years—so say travel 
experts. Early birds, starting their summer trips in 
May or June will have the pick of accommoda- 
tions at hotels, resorts and national playgrounds. 








So don’t wait to fatten up your vacation purse! 
You can start immediately—for Greyhound fares 
are far lower than other first class transportation 
—a fraction the cost of driving a private car. 
Your choice of scenic highways to any popular 
vacation area in America—optional return routes 
—liberal stopover and return privileges at no 
extra fare. Get complete information at your local 
Greyhound office —or mail the coupon below. 


Principal Greyhound Information Offices: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ..... E. 9th & Superior 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ... Pine & Battery Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA... ... . Broad St. Station 

CHICAGO, Ill. ... 12th & Wabash 

NEW YORK CITY ........ Nelson Tower 

BOSTON, MASS « . « » 230 Boylston St. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. ,1403 New York Ave.,N.W. 

DETROIT, MICH. ......... Tuller Hotel 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS .. . 8th& Commerce Sts. 

CHARLESTON, W.VA.,1101 Kanawha Valley Bidg. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO ..... - 109 E. 7th St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... . 509 6th Ave., N. 

LEXINGTON, KY. ....... 801 N. Limestone 

a NEW ORLEANS, LA... .. 400 N. Rampart St. 
* Vosges) MEMPHIS, TENN........ 146 Union Ave. 
g RICHMOND, VA....... 412 E. Broad St. 

WINDSOR, O' . 1004 Security Bidg. 





Don't miss the 
World's Fair at 
San Diego, this year! 


Minister (to assistant)—“A little more MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION ON ANY TRIP 


water."—Troy Record. 


Student Boner 


A Teacher: “Who was the chief character 
in ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’?” Name 






Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound information office (listed above) for complete information and pictorial 
folder on any trip you may plan. For rates and schedules, jot down the place you wish to visit, on margin below. 





Student: “The alabaster.” 
—Sister Madeleine Sophia, 
St. Mary’s H. 8., Burlington, Wise. Address 
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Youlake 
22,000 SUCDS a day in your 


Canvas Shoes_ 


*By actual pedometer test 





DON’T BUY CANVAS SHOES OF QUESTIONABLE VALUE... 
MAKE SURE OF QUALITY AS WELL AS: PRICE 
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| * buying canvas shoes, price is im- a ee 


portant, of course. But what you get for the 
price is more important. Cut-price sneakers 
are usually of questionable value. But notice 
the features you get in the Hood Canvas 
Shoe even at low prices! 
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A HOOD CANVAS SHOE 






; N prevents excessive perspiration odor and 
with | unpleasant “‘sneaker’’ smell. 
1. Hygeen Insole 
2. Ventilated Uppers e 2. VENTILATED UPPERS 


7% 


A HOOD CANVAS SHOE 








% permit fresh air te reach the feet—keep 
¥ them cool and dry. 





with 

1. Hygeen Insole 

2. Ventilated Uppers 
3. Made by Xtrulock 


Process 
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4. POSTURE FOL 
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No seams to chafe feet or wear out stockings provides insurance against flat feet and gives 


1. Hygeen Insole 
—no stitches to break. added foot support. 


2. Ventilated Uppers 
3. Made by Xtrulock 
Process 


4. Posture Foundation 
$4 49|< =HeOeD— irae hei 
, . DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 











W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 
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